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WOMEN IN THE NEW ERA. 


4 e~- present is pre-emivently a transition period—as in 

a certain sense every period is a period of transition, 
in that it witnesses the beginnings of new things and the 
passing away of old—for changes which promise to alter 
permanently the whole structure of society and to involve 
a radical transformation of social ideals are now in prog- 
ress. And as is always the case when radical changes— 
even if they be for the better—which affect complex in- 
terests take place, however much the many may gain by 


them,some there will be who will lose. or some there 
will be, now as always, who will fail to adjust themselves, 
whether from natural disinclination, from lack of ability, 
or from stress of circumstances, to new conditions; some 
there will be who fail to fall into line in the onward 
march of progress, and these will inevitably suffer by the 
disturbance « f existing conditions 


For the young girl brought up in luxury and affluence 
the gospel of the new dispensation will be fraught, accord- 
ing to her nature, with terror or with joy, but in either 
case the law which it imposes upon her, as upon all, is 
unescapable. The Age of Science has come, and those 
who would not render themselves liable to the fate of all 
traitors to the powers that be—confiscation of goods and, 
if not physical, social death—must yield allegiance to its 
rule. It behooves the wise of the sex, therefore, in this, 
as in every other class, to prepare for the inevitable and 
to provide themselves in good season with the equipment 
of which they will have need, when equal rights entail 
equal duties, if they would wear the crown of their wo- 
manhood untarnished. 

Happily there is to-day a wide range of choice in regard 
to this equipment. There are comparatively few fields of 
labor into which women may not now freely enter, and 
individual taste and aptitude may perhaps safely be allow- 
ed to decide in the question. The main thing is, whatever 
be the field chosen—whether literature, medicine, one of 
the arts, or whatever other occupation—that it be made a 
profession to be conscientiously studied and thoroughly 
mastered, not merely an amateur pursuit or the caprice of 
an idle hour, or, on the other hand, the temporary means 
of earning a living while waiting for the coming of the 
Prince who is to make life as interesting as a fairy tale for 
the Princess, or who is to redeem Cinderella from a life of 
thankless toil. For, alas! the Prince himself, if he haply 
come and be all the most romantic maiden’s heart could 
desire, is as liable, in these prosdic modern days, to be 
overtaken by financial disaster as the poorest struggler 
for bread; the | pee of Fortunatus has vanished with the 
fairies. And if health go with fortune, as is too apt to be 
the case, not only Cinderella, but even the Princess her- 
self, may have to put her shoulder energetically, and per- 
haps permanently, to the wheel in order to keep things 
going in the home. 

But in the new era the Princess will at least have the 
satisfaction, if a satisfaction it be, in addition to the ap- 
probation of her conscience, of knowing that her social 
prestige is in no way lessened by her fulfilment of the 
task which Fortune has pata ne | assigned her; and 
Cinderella wil] feel her labor dignified as well as light- 
ened by the approval of society. What is most important 
in both cases is that the task be worthily fulfilled, the la- 
bor conscientiously performed. 


THE DOG AND HIS LOVERS. 


Oe a year, here in New York, the lover of the dog 
F has the satisfaction of seeing that, in spite of a 
the injustice done him every day, this noble quadruped is 
really an object not only of a widespread affection, but of 
an intelligent care and training as well. 

And this is all the more gratifying because of a realiza- 
tion few of us can escape—that no one, unless perhaps a 
Presidential candidate, suffers more than the dog at the 
hands of the public. 

He is the victim of the most crue] kind of sensational 
literature. He is an object of calumny, a subject of 
scandal. His true character is never unders . His 
friends are tometimes his worst enemies, helping uncon- 
ire | to injure him. They flatter and spoil him, and 
by their idle adulation and foolish enthusiasm help to 
make him ridiculous in the eyes of the sober-minded citi- 
zen. Reactions set in, and the moralist and censor make 
their contributions to the general outcry raised against 
him and his followers. 

For my own part, I decline to listen to most of the 
scandals about the dog. I certainly never believe a single 
pubes account of what is called a mad-dog scare. I 
save good reason not to, remembering an experience in 
my own life, when I was connected with a daily paper, 
and went to stay with some friends in the country. Just 
after my arrival their superb collie was attacked with 


fever. The t dog's eyes! So like those of a child 
who is ill! 1 always see them when I think of him. 
Rabies was fea The dog was killed, and one or two 


others with him—not because the master was afraid, but 
because the neighbors were anxious, and it was thought 
the kinder way. That is all there was to the story. except 
the untold grief of master and mistress, who had lust a 
comrade deaily loved. 
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I happened to mention the dog’s death on my return to 
town; and then, some ten days or a fortnight later, when, 
as often happens in midsummer, there was scant news for 
the paper, the editor asked me to write the story of the 
mad dogs, making it as blood-curdling as possible. Of 
course I declined. But I never forgot. I always think 
of it, indeed, every time I read an account of a dog’s 
depredations when mad. 

have met persons who have thought their duty to a 
dog was done when he had been fed and watered. And 
1 once heard a very conscientious person say, when I spoke 
of loving a dog, something as extravagant as this: that 
you owed love to God, not to brutes, and that it was a 
dishonor to God to give it anywhere else. 

It is hopeless to argue with such minds. It would be 
as idle trying to convince them of even so much as that 
the very sensitiveness of an animal to affection or ridicule 
— its capacity for other emotions than those aroused 

y hunger and thirst as it was for Galileo to prove to his 
contemporaries the movement of celestial orbs. 

* One can only feel what one is capable of feeling one’s 
self, not that which the more highly endowed neighbor is 
capable of experiencing. And sometimes it would seem 
that nothing shows more clearly how varied in depth are 
a man’s capacities for feeling than his attitude to ani- 
mals. His susceptibility to tender emotions, like his 
tendencies to the maudlin, the extravagant, or the cruel, 
are all proved by his speech and action to animals. One 
sees this any and every day at the Dog Show. One cer- 
tainly feels it in literature, else why should a simple story 
of two squirrels, who did nothing but love each other and 
their master, move us to tears, when told by one possess- 
ed of sentiment, who watched them day by day? Did 
Stevenson ever prove himself a keener and more delicate 
observer than in his little paper on dogs? 

The world, indeed, would only be the poorer without 
dogs, or the love and sympathy men and brutes feel 
toward each other. The good results of our annual do; 
shows are not to be found only in the perfection o 
breeds, but in a better understanding between dog and 
master. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CANDOR. 


| iy: a series of addresses lately given in Boston by that 
admirable woman, Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago, there was nothing more excellent than the caution 
given by her to women, that they should be wholly candid 
and reasonable in their claims. It was not quite safe, she 
pointed out, to rest a claim for the political equality of 
women on the smaller proportion of criminals: among 
them, because it was yet to be determined how far the 
seclusion of their former lives had helped to exclude them 
from thie criminal class. Those who are under tutelage 
are kept from many sins as well as from many virtues. 
“We must not boast,” she said, ‘‘that women do not 
wreck railroads, since they have had no opportunity to 
do so. Women have not wrecked railroads and perverted 
legislatures; and this not merely because they were wo- 
men, but because they had nochance. When we have the 
ballot, we shall = do many of the things that men 
do; and we shal a lose some part of our reputation 
for superior morality. ... But if we insist on social equal- 
ity and equality of consideration, we must take the con- 
sequences that go with them.” When we consider that 
this was said by Miss Addams as a part of a plea for this 
very oe. it was a piece of admirable candor, and put 
her claim on the true ground. To put it on any other 
ground is to suggest the natural reply—If woman is, 
through her seclusion, so much the superior of men, is it 
not a pity that this seclusion should be abolished? 

The answer to this obviously is that woman, like every 
other being. is entitled to the free development of all her 
powers, with only such restrictions as she herself may im- 
pose. With this understanding, the frankest admissions 
may fearlessly be made. If we claim that we cannot tell 
whether women could have written Iliads and Hamlets, in- 
asmuch as they have never had a fair chance, so we must 
equally admit that we cannot tell whether they would 
wreck railroads and pervert legislatures, and this for the 
same reason. Undoubtedly a cloistered life is a great pro- 
tection to innocence. There were very few conspicuous 
sins which a nun, in the middle ages, had power to commit; 
and the same is the case with a veiled woman of Turkey. 
But the general opinion of civilization now is that there 
should be more freedom, even if it should bring more risk ; 
and we cannot have freedom without risk. p to a cer- 
tain point, we know the women who have been employed 
as bookkeepers and cashiers, for instance, have been more 
uniformly honest than men in the same positions; but we 
must remember that they are still subordinates, and more- 
over their position is a new one. How will it be when 
they are executors and trustees, and preside over finance 
committees in the legislature? In regard to smugglin 
and shoplifting, we know they bave no higher standa 
than men; and these are among the few points of honesty 
in which temptation presses them as closely as it presses 
men. We need to look all these things in the face, and 
not weaken really strong arguments by eking them out 
with others more doubtful. 

In the same way the impression widely prevails among 
those who favor Woman Suffrage that women are by na- 
ture disposed to the preservation of. peace; whereas all 
experience shows that a war for personal freedom or re- 
ligious freedom or even national self-respect is sure to 
command their prompt support. The French Revolution 
showed this; so did our civil war, on both sides; and the 
first positive demand that this nation should send war- 
ships to protect the Armenians came from women. — Prob- 
ably at this moment the Greek women are eagerly sending 
their husbands and lovers and sons to fight for the annex- 
ation of Crete. The contrary view of women is one of 
those myths which grow up inside of reform movements — 
‘idols of the cave,” Lord Bacon would have called them 
—and which reformers use so much among themselves as 
to forget that they do not pass current in the world out- 
side. They are like the notes rg me the old State 
banks, which notes circulated freely in Indiana or Ilinois, 
but were worthless in New York or Pennsylvania. Every 
ome reform has these mythical or State-bank traditions. 

us the temperance movement keeps up the theory that 
the probibitory law prohibits liquor-selling in ne, 
though every casual visitor to Purtland or Bangor can 
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easily discover the contrary. Even the antislavery move- 
ment had such traditions, or accepted arguments, valid 
only in its own conventions, as, for instance, that every 
individual slavcholder was necessarily a sinner. Once 
when a Southerner was talking on the antislavery plat- 
form, Stephen Foster, one of the most ruggedly honest of 
all the abolitionists, denied the truth of one of his state- 
ments. ‘Do you think 1 would lie?” said the Southern 
speaker, ‘‘I don’t know about that,” said the indomi- 
tuble Stephen; “I know you steal.” The retort was ac- 
cepted by the audience as conclusive; for was not slavery 
man-stealing ? 

Yet it is quite possible that the despised Southern 
speaker—whose very willingness to —— on the abo- 
lition platform showed a certain manliness—may have 
inherited slaves in the heart of some slave State where 
emancipation was absolutely prohibited and where all ne- 

roes freed within the State-were legally vagrants and 
iable to be sold to the highest bi ; and he may 
have been absolutely without the means to transport 
them to some free State in the face of these laws. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to see how Stephen 
Foster himself could have rid himself of the curse of 
slavery; he could only have writhed under the bondage 
and protested against it. It is now easy to see that a 
wider candor on such a point would have been more just ; 
but we cannot expect absolute justice from those who 
are fighting against the intrenched tyranny of centuries. 
Yet I am firm in the opinion that we always ought to 
strive for such justice, and that our arguments are never 
so strong as when we lay aside all the feebler ones. It is 
a motto that a fortress is no stronger than its weakest 
point, and this is as true of logic as of war. There are 
always points enough where the difference between the 
two ties is final, and they must fight it out on that line 
if it lasts their lives; but they both need to keep clear of 
all uncertain ground. Every reform should constantly 
try to look outside of its own circle and learn of its oppo- 
nents. We are told that Don Quixote, after repairing his 
helmet and putting it in perfect order, gave one stroke 
with his sword and broke it all in pieces. He then, ac- 
cording to Cervantes, again mended it, and wisely forbore 
all further experiment; but we are not told that this 
proved, on the whole, to be a safe Pee, wi 





T= fifteen poems drawn from Tieck’s Magelone 
- romance —of which they form a part—and set to 
music by Johannes Brahms, were heard in full at Mr. 
David Bispham’s extra concert, given on the afternoon of 
February 19 at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Mr. 
Bispham’s must be considered the first attempt to bring 
to public notice in this city the merits of the series; for, 
with the exception of occasional ventures of a private 
nature, and necessarily limited to the small groups of 
music-loving people who formed the audiences upon these 
occasions, New-Yorkers have not previously enjoyed an 
opportunity to listen to this celebrated cycle, whose name, 
at all events, is a familiar one to those who a with 
modern vocal com ions of the German school. Fol- 
lowing the promptings of a dramatic instinct which per- 


~emptorily asserts itself as the strongest element in his 


nature, Mr. Bispham arranged a brief synopsis of the tale 
in order that his listeners might me oy something 
of its fanciful character, the names of the different per- 
sonages it: introduces, and the order in which its verses 
appear. This little story was read by Mr. Bispham in an 
exceedingly pleasant, unaffected manner, the songs being 
inte 


The first musical number—the minstrel’s song—was 
sung by Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigny with commendable ear- 
nestness, but the incessant tremolo which has of late 
marred his vocal effects prevented Mr. D’Aubigny from 

roducing “an es agreeable impression. Miss 

arguerite Hall, who interpreted the pieces allotted 
to the ‘‘Schéne Magelone,” rendered her selections 
with that good taste and nice feeling which is ever a 
part of ‘her always pleasing work. She would have 
done far. better justice to herself, however, had she used 
the edition for the higher rather than that for the lower 
voice—Miss Hall being essentially a mezzo-soprano, and 
thus forced, while assuming contralto r6les, to substitute 
& monotonous succession of medium tones for the legiti- 
mate chest tones which alone give character and color to 
the lower register. 


Mr. Bispham’s vocal numbers were naturally looked 
upon asthe particular feature of the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment. The ninth song of the cycle, ‘‘Ruhe Stss- 
liebchen im Schatten der griinen,” afforded him ample 
scope for his artistic delivery; the virile ‘‘Traun Bogen 
und Pfeil” (second in the list) also proved particularly 
well suited to his voice and manner, and evidently stirred 
the audience —_ rugged, almost uncouth, force as a 
composition. ere was something ally delightful 
in the way in which Miss Hall and Mr. Bispham alter- 
aaa undertook the service of turning the leaves for 
Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler, who presided at the piano, 
and whose admirable accompaniments added so much to 
the success of the production. The artistic simplicity of 
the scheme was interrupted by the introduction of Ma- 
dame Engel for one solo number, her entrance being at- 
tended by the usual preliminary formalities which seem 
inevitable where prime donne are concerned. Madame 
Engel’s charming light voice could not fail to give plea- 
sure, but it cannot truthfully be said that her contribution 
was sufficiently valuable to repay the audience for the 
disturbance it created—a mood once broken into being so 
impossible to replace. Mr. Bispham’s experiment in singing 
the final song of the Magelone Romanzen in unison with 
Miss Hall—thus carrying out a suggestion of the romance, 
but without due regard to the manner in which Brahms 
intentionally disregarded this suggestion—was not alto- 


gether happy in its result. It was remarkably well done, 
and it chained the attention of the audience; indeed the 
general interest was sustained throughout, and the recital 
was received with every possible mark of appreciation. 
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The closing performances of the Metropolitan opera 
troupe brought with them several unexpected o—— of 
programme, one of which was the substitution of Mlle. 
Olitzka for Madame Calvé in the rdle of Carmen. Madame 
Calvé has so completely identified herself with the capri- 
cious heroine of Bizet’s brilliant opera that the public is 
absolutely antagonistic to any embodiment other than that 
which has become so justly famous on both sides of the 
water. Carmen was written for a mezzo voice, and the 
music of the third act is admirably suited to the possessor 
of rich deep tones able to color its phrases dramatically— 
apart from the significant declamation upon which so much 
of the effect in the card scene depends. Mlle. Olitzka, 
called upon at the eleventh hour, in the midst of prepara- 
tions for immediate departure, totally unable to rehearse 
the part—in which she had not appeared since a similar con- 
dition of affairs threw her into a similar trying position a 
year ago, while the troupe was performing in Boston—lift- 
ed the weight of responsibility with an assurance and ease 
which reflected highly on her artistic gifts and good train- 
ing. Her interpretation was intelligent, and she sang her 
soli very skilfully, the rdle being evidently a congenial 
one. In it Mile. Olitzka won one of her most pronounced 
successes in Germany. 

The last matinée brought forward M. Jean de Reszke in 
Siegfried, Madame Litvinne filling the rdle of Brinnhilde, 
and the other important parts being distributed among 
the same artists who had previously sustained them. M. 
Edouard de Reszke’s Wotan, Mile. Olitzka’s Erda, and 
Mr. Bispham’s Alberich deserved praise, and the orches- 
tra, under Herr Seidl’s leadership, was in all respects the 
most triumphant aid in proclaiming the manifold beauties 
of the score. M. Jean de Reszke was in his best Wag- 
nerian mood, and threw himself into the part with an 
abandon which was fully appreciated by his hosts of ad- 
mirers. He was called before the scene at the close of the 
representation any amount of times, and finally obtained 
his release after uttering a few English phrases, clearly 
pees. and somewhat amusingly translated from the 

rench idiom. 


The last of the chamber-music concerts given by the 
Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané Quartette took place in Cham- 
ber-Music Hall on the evening of February 23., The pro- 
gramme given was somewhat mixed in its character, 
with an evident intention to suit the popular taste. 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata gave, however, to those who 
treasure classic compositions the desired chance to esti- 
mate at a proper value the serious efforts of at least one 
member of the organization; and Miss Francesca Ornstein, 
who interpreted the piano part of the sonata, aroused con- 
siderable interest as to her capabilities as a pianist. 


Mr. Morris Steinert, the well-known New Haven collector 
of instruments, repeated a delightful lecture—the second 
of a series of musical lectures arranged for Columbia Uni- 
versity—on ‘‘ The Evolution of the Piano-forte,” a small 
but cultivated and appreciative audience assembling at 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday of the past week to follow the 
results of his researches, and to listen to the performances 
on the various specimens of clavichord, harpsichord, spin- 
et, and early *piano-forte varieties, which served to illus- 
trate the gradual perfection of our favorite and most gen- 
erally used instrument—the modern piano-forte. 


= OUR, PARIS 
LETTER 


I WONDER who said that blouses were no longer worn 
with black satin skirts in Paris? On reflection, per- 
haps it was I, at the beginning of the season. One is so 
apt to say what her dressmaker tells her. And one’s 
dressmaker is so apt to tell her something that will per- 
suade her to buy an entirely new departure, instead of 
going along on lines in which last year’s things will come 
D 














lay. 

But lately we have been going to many little dinners; 
and since at little dinners in Paris people are extremely 
apt to wear high gowns, we have remarked that the smart- 
est women were almost invariably clad in colored blouses 
and black skirts. I have not seen one skirt of black 
moiré poplin; I have seen dozens of black satin. The 
blouses are almost invariably of mousseline de soie. One 
charmingly dressed woman in half-mourning wore a black 
satin skirt—take for granted that all these skirts are black 
satin, unless I say to the contrary—and a blouse of white 
mousseline de soie with white satin sleeves striped with 
black. The blouse was decorated with crystal spangles, 
put on on a foundation arranged in a modified bolero, 
with tiny epaulettes of the same on the shoulder. In the 
collar was a little note of black and white at the back; but 
mark my words, elaborate neck arrangements are going 
out. I donot know but one might say they have gone out, 
80 on no account whatever have them put into any dress 
after the date of this letter. 

By spring all that will be seen at the back of the collar 
will be a little frill of mousseline de soie, or little revers 
of lace or velvet or silk. One of the smartest dresses I 
have seen lately was a gray double-faced cashmere made 
with a little bolero tucked up and down, the tucks in 
bunches, with the tops of the sleeves tucked round and 
round. The collar was a perfectly stiff, straight collar 
such as we used to wear, made on a foundation, with gray 
mousseline de soie falling over it, quite at the back. 


To go back to blouses, another one at one of these little 
dinners was of pale blue mousseline de soie trimmed with 
fur, with epaulettes of lace and steel; another was of 
bright red accordion-pleated silk muslin, with filmy cream 
lace put on at the top of the waist, short on the shoulder 
seam and falling a little loose from the throat to the bust, 
with epaulettes of the same lace on the shoulders. These 
little lace epauiettes are, in fact, a decided feature of 

resent fashions. One sees silk gowns with the bodice 
nvariably decorated with lace and mousseline de soie, 
and pleated epaulettes of the same lace at the tops of the 
sleeves, perhaps three inches wide at the highest part of 
the sleeve, and one inch at each side. 

This is a pretty fashion for with a bit of lace or a 
frill of mousseline de soie one can instantly give an air of 
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daintiness and freshness to an old frock. All the sleeves, 
it almost goes without saying, are made now shirred per- 
fectly tight to the arm almost to the top; and they are 
often decorated with shirrings of black or white mousse- 
line de soie, and the tops of the sleeves with mousseline de 
soie frills headed by a tiny shirring. 

One charming toilette that I saw at the répétition géné- 
rale of Maurice Donnay's new play at the Vaudeville— 
these ‘‘dress rehearsals” in Paris certainly do not belie 
their name—was all black, with a note of scarlet. Skirt 
of black satin, blouse of black gauze, with the usual 
tightly fitting sleeves over a thin black lining. Blouse 
crossed—fastening on the left side, with a side pleating of 
gauze over a side pleating of scarlet silk let in underneath 
the entire length of the fastening. Narrow belt of black 
satin fastened behind by two beautiful but narrow buckles 
of cut steel, so broad, however, that they almost compassed 
the back of the girl’s slender waist. Collar of black 
mousseline de soie, with a half-inch margin of scarlet 
velvet veiled with black. Hat entirely of scarlet and 
black, but principally scarlet, with a crown that looked 
as though it were made of scarlet accordion -pleated 
mousseline de soie, sufficiently stiffened to keep its place. 
It had a round brim, with two scarlet feathers high on the 
left side, a tiny round of black showing all around just 
inside the brim, and scarlet poppies for cache-peigne behind. 


This note of scarlet in so many of the French gowns in 
these gray days—the sun has lost himself again—is such 
an attractive feature in the winter landscape. When you 
do not see thé all-red dress—which delights my soul—you 
find a touch of pure scarlet somewhere which warms up 
the cockles of your heart as much as Balzac’s brilliant 
dressing-gown did his. These red frocks are invariably 
trimmed with black galloon or embroidery. Narrow 
black galloon is put on down each seam from top to bot- 
tom, Or three rows of wide galloon form a round apron 
on the front of the skirt, and run around high in the back. 
Then scarlet in a frill or a belt or a knot at the throat. 

I can not help but remark how closely the crossed blouse 
vies in popularity with the bolero effect, and frankly, the 
crossed blouse is beginning to look smarter to me than 
the bolero. I should recommend it unreservedly for new 
spring gowns. A lovely frock that I saw at a tea a few 
days ago was of cadet-blue cloth—a very light cadet blue, 
if one may use that expression—made with an accordion- 
pleated skirt and a crossed blouse embroidered with black 
and white, with a tiny vine of black and white running 
down the left side where the blouse fastened. A side 
pleating of scarlet was set in here, and the belt was scarlet, 
as well as the collar. 


Hats are trimmed very high on the left side. Lovely 
tp | hats are seen with the all-gray frocks, trimmed 
with feathers or flowers, such as gray and white pop- 
pies. One sees the scarlet note in the fancy for wearin 
scarlet poppies with ball gowns. A gown of embroide 
-_= over pale pink has the epaulette on the left shoul- 

er of scarlet poppies. And a fascinating evening gown 
worn at the last premiére at the Vaudeville was of pale 
blue moiré poplin trimmed with mauve velvet and pop- 
pies. The corsage was covered with delicate lace drawn 
tightly over the exquisitely fitting lines. The ceinture 
was a narrow one of mauve velvet fastened in front with 
a large jewelled buckle. The sleeves were tiny epaulettes 
of lace, daintily falling over and mingling with butterfly 
sleeves of tulle, open to show a strand of diamonds and 
sapphires falling over the outside of the arm. The flow- 
ers were scarlet poppies. 

All dinner gowns and many ball gowns now are seen 
with long, tightly fitting sleeves of lace coming down 
over the han vening dresses are still made of delicate 
colors combined with Pompadour and other flowered silks 
—very little Pompadour and flowers, sometimes only a 
little inserted in the front of the bodice—with a long Pom- 
padour sash consisting of two ends a down behind, 
bordered all about with a puff of tulle. These sashes also 
finish thin black gowns, and invariably spring at the waist 
from a wide fancy buckle. 

Hair is worn much higher than formerly in Paris. No 
chignon should now be seen at the back of the hat. The 

roper thing now is to wave your hair behind, and fasten 
t up straight, not twisted, with a comb that goes across 
the back of the head and is just seen below the edge of the 
hat. Then the hair is made into a loose twist just at the 
top of the head. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















SPRING NOVELTIES. 


= last week has exhibited quite a decided im- 
provement in the number of new fashions that have 
been exhibited, for not only have there been spring cos- 
tumes te-look at, but summer gowns as well, with their 
dainty accessories of laces and ribbons. In the dull bleak 
days of our spring season, with the thermometer marking 
winter weather, spring and summer styles seem so ex- 
tremely unseasonable that there is small interest taken in 
them ; but when the bright days come, as they do from 
time to time, the shops and the dress- making establish- 
ments are crowded with people who feel that heavy dark 
winter clothes are becoming impossible, and that the time 
has arrived to choose the spring and summer outfit. 

It is a well-known fact that many careful individuals 
consider it wise to purchase summer materials quite early, 
contending that the first comer secures the best choice. 
There is not, it is true, a large assortment of the smart- 
est novelties, but there is always the d , particularly 
in flamboyant colors, of choosing pone ng that will be 
= impossible when the fashions are really settled. 

he trained eye can generally, though, be depended upon 
to pick out what is suitable, especially in materials; styles 
in gowns can be waited fora bit. Sheer organdies, mus- 
lins, linens, and piqués have been shown the last few days 
in most alluring variety. Dark blue muslin with a tiny 
Dresden pattern and stripes of satin effect, gray piqué of 
a silvery shade to be braided with white, and organdies 
with ro Ay mauve grourd and bunches of mauve flowers, 
trimmed with mauve ribbons and furlongs of lace, have 
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appealed irresistibly to the feminine purse; while the silks 

which are arriving every day, and which have a range of 
rice calculated to suit everybody, have never been more 
ascinating and attractive. 


NEW COSTUMES. 


At last the*tailors and dressmakers have shown a few 

owns, hints of what are to be, not too many, for fear of 

ing imitated by the ttade, but enough to let us know 
that the fashions are pet smart, not exaggerated 
in any respect, and with possibilities for everybody to be 
well gowned. Absolutely plain tailor gowns are in the 
minority; if there is no braiding or trimming, the ma- 
terial itself is so effective in coloring that the effect is not 
of simplicity. 

Mixed cheviots are to be had in a great many different 
colorings. One shade of green which will be popular has 
a touch of red and yellow and brown woven through it, 
and one gown made of it had a short poe lined through- 
out with the checked moiré, green, black, and white, and 
the lapels and collar faced with the moiré. Another 
cheviot in brown and white shepherd’s plaid was lined 
with brown and white checked moiré. Shepherds’ plaids, 
by-the-way, will be greatly in demand in all materials, 
but the checked skirt and plain-color jacket is not up to 
date, and the jacket must match the skirt in all cheviot 
costumes. This rule does not apply to the ubiquitous 
Eton jacket, which has taken a firmer hold than ever. 


SILK AND SATIN GOWNS. 


The purchase of a gown this spring is more than ever 
a Serious matter, and the slightest indecision of charac- 
ter may produce serious results, such conflicting state- 
ments are made by the different dressmakers as to what 
the correct styles are. Plain taffetas are advocated by 
one, India silks by another, figured taffetas and figured 
Indias, peau de soie and gros grain, etc. One of the 
smartest models is of black satin with full skirt trimmed 
from waist to hem with milliners’ folds of the satin, and 
an” Eton jacket also trimmed with the folds and made 
with full vest of white satin and gold embroidery. Only 
an artist should attempt such a gown, but this particular 
one had been designed by an artist, and was, in conse- 
quence, quite satisfactory. A black figured taffeta, made 
with skirt trimmed with very fine knife - pleated frills 
edged with narrow lace and bolero fronts of jet over a 
white guipure vest, was another smart costume, and a 
model that should be generally becoming. The latter 
= was much lighter and cooler than the satin, for the 

olds add. considerably to the weight, and satin in itself 
is a heavy material. 

Most charming and remarkably cheap are some of the 
ready-made foulards. Gowns in black and white and 
blue and white, with skirts trimmed with black-velvet- 
— ruffles, and jaunty waists with the same style of 
ruffle arranged in jacket effect, can be had for as little as 
$28 and $30. In more expensive qualities, for $88 and 
$40, are some gowns that are most effective. The stripes 
and the checks in blue and white always look cool and 
refined, and, with girdle and collar of some bright color, 
can be made extremely becoming. 

Skirts are certainly narrower. From four and a half to 
five yards seems to be the popular width, and the front 
b th is narrower, while the circular sides and the 
straight back breadths are quite like old friends again. 
There is always danger in the circular sides of dragging 
the material too far back, and this must be avoided, for 
while it is necessary to have a good fit over the hips, there 
should be an easy look, not a strained, tight appearance. 
The seven-gored skirt wi!! not be tabooed yet awhile; it is 
too becoming and smart, but it is better suited to perfectly 
plain gowns. Another point in its favor is that it is more 
easily fitted than the newer styles. 


ORGANDIES AND BATISTES. 


Sleeves may have decreased in size, but the saving of 
material gained thereby is as naught compared to the 
extra amount called for by the ruffles and flounces we are 
to put on our summer gowns. Frills of lace, countless 
ruffles, and ribbons galore are necessary adjuncts to all 
thin gowns, and of course look most charming, but the 
extra expense must be taken in mind in ordering these 
fascinating costumes. The silk under-dresses, however, 
are no longer considered indispensable, and the colored 
lawns which are used instead do not cost nearly so much. 
An extremely smart muslin just finished for a Southern 
trousseau is of heliotrope organdie covered with bunches 
of mauve orchids. Ten small ruffles trim the bottom of 
the skirt; the waist, with a tight-fitted lawn lining, is 
soft and loose, and has a broad yoke collar made with 
tucks, which go crossways, and are stitched down to 
within two inches of the edge, where they stand out. A 
lace edging surrounds this collar, and a broad folded 
girdle and collar of heliotrope satin are the only bits of 
solid color on the gown. An all-white muslin, with entre- 
deuz of Valenciennes and puffings, was a revival of a very 
old fashion, but looked novel and smart. 

Lace will be used more than ever on all the summer 

owns, not only the imitation, but the real; and positively 
there seems no limit to the quantity that can be made use 
of, both black and white; the yellowish tinge, the real lace 
look, will be as desirable as ever; but in these days of 
clever imitation it is ; peso possible to get almost the exact 
ae in some of the imitation laces; still, the real can 
be bought at fairly reasonable prices, so, if possible, the real 
should be used. 


EVENING GOWNS. 


The Lenten season is scarcely the time for new designs 
in evening gowns, but as dinners and small entertainments 
are not tabooed, and ball gowns have lost their freshness, 
it is often necessary to have a gown made. The styles 
are all exceedingly simple, but a new fad is to have a piece 
of the same trimming of which the bertha is composed 
cross the front of the waist and hang down to the ver 
hem of the skirt. A gown of black moiré brocade, wit 
black velvet waist, has a folded vest of rose-pink velvet. 
A bertha of heavy white lace crosses in surplice fashion, 
and the end of the lace hangs way down on the skirt, 
finished with a big double bow of the rose velvet. This 
long end gives a length to the waist that is most be- 
coming. great many evening waists of net are seen 
now, and look cooler and lighter than the satin or all-vel- 
vet. The broad girdles are changed somewhat, and are 
much narrower in front, though still wide at the back. 
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GOWN IN RED AND BLACK. 


THEATRE BAG. 

io E greenish-gray peau de soie of which 

this bag is made is in two pieces half a 
yard square. The inner layer, that which 
forms the lining, is embroidered in a small 
floral design on the four corners. A suitable 
design for this is given in Fig. 50 on the 
pattern sheet with Bazar No. 7. The cor- 
ners to be embroidered are underlaid with 
thin foundation, and the work is done in 
solid satin stitch, with a little padding in 
the leaves and flower centres. Just below 
the corners a circle is outlined, and the two 


layers are caught together by two rows of 
sewing to form a casing for an elastic draw- 
string. The corners are each caught togeth- 


er with two covered buttons to match, and 
i knot of ribbon is placed at the middle of 
each side. The handle is of silk cord. 


THEATRE GOWNS AND 
HATS. 
See illustrations on page 201. 


ye 1.—Gown of a new silk and wool 

mixture in deep purple. The body and 
paulettes composed of tucks. Very fine 
ucked collar and square empiécement, also 
t border to the frill, of dead white satin. 
Small hat covered with white poppy petals. 
Wings of jet and purple spangles 

Fig. 2.—Gown of pale rose-colored figured 
silk. Mousseline de soie vest of same color 
The frill in the collar and the heading of the 
pleated bolero of the mousseline. Lace cra 
vat and jabot between the puffs of sleeves 
jclow the heading on the bolero, on the col- 
lar, and on the sleeves is a band of silk ap- 
pliqué in green with silver daisies. Small 
Datch bonnet of pale pink velvet, the crown 
and wings covered with silver embroidery. 
A velvet rosette each side of the hair in the 
back, and a white feather rising from a larger 
one in front 

Fig. 3.—Gown of butterfly silk in varie- 
gated colors. Yoke and epaulettes of black 
satin covered with very heavy open guipure 
High belt of the satin. Bretelles of dark 
green velvet fastened with large Dresden 
buttons. Lace drapery on sleeves and at 
neck. Sleeves draped so that they show a 
vellow satin lining. Hat has black plumes; 
» black velvet brim trimmed with black silk 
edge; ‘Tam o’ Shanter crown of velvet, and 
two strass ornaments just over the hair 

Fig. 4.—Black velvet coat trimmed with 
gi) collar and revers of Persian lamb 
Small bonnet with ruche of green net with 
jet and green spangles; black velvet brim 
und crown; black aigrette rising from a 
small brilliant green feather 

Fig. 5.—Gown of dark blue, green, and 
orange shot taffeta, with white satin stripes. 
Sleeve drapery lined white satin. Bolero 
edged with white taffeta plissé; revers of 
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white satin with écru lace appliqué; similar 
lace appliqué on blue velvet collar. Vest of 
white mousseline de soie over pink; pink belt. 
Odd color combination, but handsome.’ Hat of 
velvet trimmed with a band of heavy écru lace, 
white feather, and shaded chrysanthemums. 
These gowns were drawn from designs shown 
at Messrs. Lord & Taylor’s, and Aitken & Co's. 


EARLY SPRING COSTUMES. 
6 &- red and black combination which is in 
such high favor at present is seen in an 
afternoon reception gown of red and black 
striped silk. Across the front of the skirt are 
several pyramidal insertions of red velvet 
edged with narrow bands of sable. The waist 
is in blouse style, the front edges slashed into 
narrow tabs which are piped with black and 
buttoned from side to side with small strass 
buttons. The sleeves, belt, and collar are of 
red velvet, and also a small detachable shoul- 
der cape which is trimmed with narrow sable. 
The tailor gown illustrated is of the ever 
popular marine blue serge. It is composed of 





THEATRE BAG. 














SPRING CALLING COSTUME. 











TAILOR COSTUME. 


a plain skirt and a short close-fitting jacket on which are 
detachable shaw] revers of white pique. Inside the jacket 
is a low-cut piqué vest, completed by a linen chemisette. 

The calling costume illustrated is of light gray moiré 
poplin. The skirt is encircled about knee-high by three 
deep bias folds of the goods, and three similar folds define 
a yoke at the top of the belted waist. The front opens 
on a slender oval vest of pleated white mousseline de soie, 
with a jabot of cream lace. The corsage is pleated into 
a deep belt of gray velvet ribbon; the small sleeves are 
topped by loops of this ribbon. 


LILY DESIGN FOR FRAME. 
See illustration on page 200, 


Jf. graceful design is for an embroidered picture- 
frame which would make a suitable Easter gift. 

We should suggest using a rich warm 
green or a delicate corn-colored linen for a 
background, in order to emphasize the 
white of the Ascension lilies. The lilies 
may be worked solidly or in long and short 
stitch. Use a medium olive green for the 
leaves and stems of the flowers, also either 
treating them in solid stitch or long and short. 

Make the pistils the color of the leaves, 
and the stamens a brilliant pure yellow. 

Mount the frame in a passe-partout. 


YOUNG GIRLS’ GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 194. 
T is a difficult task to find fashions for 
girls’ frocks, but there are a few which 
are graceful and becoming. In réséda green 
is one gown made with bolero jacket effect 
over a blouse of plaid silk. The revers are 
of the same silk—a mixture of green, yellow, 
red, and brown. Another smart gown is 
of mixed cheviot—gray with red, brown, 
and green. ‘This also is made with a blouse 
of Liberty silk, dark green. The milliners’ 
folds on the skirt and waist are bordered 
with dark green soutache braid. 

In gray cloth a pretty model has the skirt 
and jacket trimmed with bias folds of the 
cloth, and a collar and sash of mirror velvet 
—violet and green 

A simple but effective gown is of brown, 
with jacket of darker brown velvet trimmed 
with appliqué of guipure lace. Folds of 
the velvet outline the front breadth, and are 
bordered with the guipure. 

Very girlish and becoming is a gown of 
cadet blue, made with skirt laid in two 
pleats forming a panel in front. Trimmings 
of dark blue velvet make a charming con- 
trast in color. 


“REPEATING.” 

sy persons appreciate the vast harm 

that may be done by repeating to one 
person a derogatory remark made about her 
by another. To rehearse a kind or compli- 
mentary comment can seldom have an un- 
fortunate effect—indeed it may do good. But 
if a speech contains even the suggestion of 
fault-finding or disapproval, it should never 
be told. It is a little matter that kindles 
many fires of angry feeling. It irks one 
unspeakably to know that his actions have 
been adversely commented upon by a third 
person, and behind his back, when he can- 
not defend himself. None of us has the 
gift to see ourselves as others see us, anti 
we like to deceive ourselves into the notion 
that all our friends approve of what we do. 
Moreover, a comparatively innocent remark 
assumes gigantic proportions to our dis- 
ordered imaginations when we receive it 
second hand. One good man resolved long 
ago never to repeat to an acquaintance any- 
thing that had been said of him unless ‘it 
would have the tendency to make him feel 
better satisfied with himself, and with the 
person who spoke. 
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A VIEW FROM THE GALLERY OF THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON.—[Sze Pace 190.) 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


|” ge years ago, when our grandmothers were 
4 young, ‘‘ Books of Beauty” were the fashion. It 
was at a time when to be cumin worthy of a place in 
such picture-galleries a woman must be slim, sloping- 
shouldered, and more or Jess lackadaisical. Her head 
was drooping, her throat long ; her eyes, naturally large, 
in the portrait attained the proportions of a saucer ; her 
mouth, really small, was represented as the traditional 
rose-bud ; the nose was straight and statuesque. There 
was a general air of wilted delicacy, very pretty and 
proper according to the taste of that day. 

How times have changed! Lawn-tennis, golf, and cy- 
cling have altered all that. You may be a er to-day 
and yet have a healthy appetite and a comfortable waist. 
Your features need not be Grecian, nor your expression 
one of exquisite modesty. 

These reflections were thrust upon me the other day, 
when examining the modern Book of Beauty lately hon 
lished, and my conclusion was that not only bas the mode 
changed, but many of the ladies in this galaxy never have 
been, nor will be, beauties. If a plain woman wishes 
to be handed down to posterity as a lovely creature, let 
her induce Mr. Edward Hughes to paint her portrait. 
His style is as caressing as that of Mr. Sargent is exacer- 
bating. Mr. Sargent is careful not to flatter. He thinks 
too much of his sitter’s character to spoil it by making 
lying representations on canvas. He makes the pretty 
plain, and the plain ugly; but all the time he is a great 
man, and it is worth while losing all one’s litte illusions 
in order to possess one of his masterpieces. 

Mr. Hughes is not a great man, but he has painted 
more square yards of duchesses than any other livin 
painter. The high-born beauties flock to him, and wi 
reason. Every duchess ought to be at least five feet ten 
inches in height, but only one or two are so tall. All Mr. 
Hughes's ladies of title are about six feet high. Their 
waists never measure more than twenty-two inches, and 
they are all lovely. The pictures are ideally beautiful. 
If | were rich, 1 would go to-morrow and kneel to him, 
and say, ‘'l am obscure, 1 am humble, I have neither 
beauty nor title, but I do want to be six feet high and 
have a twenty-inch waist, and I will pay twice the 
usual price if you will overlook my disabilities and paint 
me!” 

There are many beautiful pictures by Mr. Hughes in 
the Beauty Book—the Duchess of Portland, Lady Naylor- 
Leyland (Miss Chamberlain), and Mrs. Ernest Becket, née 
Lee, whose early death a few years ago caused much 
grief to friends and relatives in England and America. 

There are many American women besides the late Mrs. 
Becket : a delightful picture of Lady Terence Blackwood, 
formerly Miss Flora Davis; Mrs. Paget, who was Miss 
Stevens; Lady Coleridge; Lady Randolph Churchill; and 
the young Duchess of Marlborough, whose tact, grace, 
and kindness of heart are winning golden opinions from 
all who know her. Lady Essex (Miss Adéle Grant) is a 
peculiarly-lovely woman ; why, then, is she represented 
only by a copy of a very ill-drawn amateurish miniature, 
which actually distorts her charming face? 

The late Duchess of Leinster, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful woman of her day, is also represented, and one of her 
hardly less handsome sisters. Near the end of the book is 
a charming portrait of the young Princess Henry of Pless, 
the daughter of Mrs. Cornwallis West (herself a beauty 
still). Princess Henry is the incarnation of youth and 
brightoess, with masses of fair hair, a tall graceful figure, 
a skin of rose-leaf texture, and the most delicious nose, 
just irregular enough to redeem such perfection from in 
sipidity 

The Princess of Wales, always youthful and bewitching, 
is of course included in the collection. The portraits are 
interspersed with some more or less original poems and 
prose observations by well. known persons. Some of 
these trifles are clever, some ordinary, but the book as a 
whole fs interesting, because beauty is always fascinating 
in itself, and when allied with birth and breeding has an 
irresistible attraction. 


It is a far ery from Beauty Books to Carlyle. The Pa- 
tron Saint of Chelsea is a very irritating person; I can't 
say was, because he is still very much alive in the spirit. 
Interest in him is kept up by a sort of museum of relics, 
into which his old Cheyne Row house has been converted 

a shocking waste of money, according to some ideas. 
This house used to be a museum of cats and dogs, and 
was found very undesirable by the neighbors. This is 
probably no news to Americans, but I have heard two 
very quaint anecdotes of the sage which have not, so far 
as [ know, been published. 

Lady X. (who told them to me) was one day approach- 
ing the modest home in Cheyne Walk. Poor, long-suffer- 
ing Jeannie Welsh Carlyle, up in the balcony, looked down 
at her. 

‘** Oh, do,” she called out, ‘‘come in! Mary Ann and I 
are so tired of watering Carlyle !” 

Lady X. entered, and was escorted to the little garden 
at the back of the house. There—it was a hot day—sat 
the great man, in a pool of water. For hours the two 
devoted women had been taking turns in deluging the 
flig-stones around him by means of a large watering-pot. 
He was very particular that not a drop should touch his 
sacred person, which no doubt doubled the difficulty of 
the operation. 

The other story is also watery. Mrs. Carlyle had a dog 
which she loved; but it would come in with dirty feet, 
and the splenetic philosopher objected. No one was will- 
ing to wash the creature, yet he had to be cleaned some 
how. Finally there was an arrangement made with a local 
laundress, and she washed him every week, sending him 
home in a basket with the clean clothes! I wonder how 
long they remained clean? But perhaps the dog had a 
basket all to himself. 


There are two events which we are all awaiting with 
almost breathless anticipation. One is the protection 
of The Enchantress; the other, the premiére of Madame 
Sans-Géne. In the first, Mr. Forbes Robertson will im- 
personate Nelson, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell will try to 
look like Lady Hamilton. As the all-subjugating Emma 
was pink and white, blue-eyed, and modelled like Venus, 
one wonders how ‘‘ Mrs. Pat” will manage to look—what 
she is not. 

But what is more exciting still is the thought of Sir 
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Henry Irving as Napoleon. I have always believed that 


Sir Henry could do almost everything, but when I heard 
of the play I thought it was a joke. It will be easy to 
wear a wig, a pillow under the historic coat, and even a 
false nose ; all these will be needed. But what will Sir 
Henry do with his legs? He lately strained one severely, 
but I have not h that he had had both amputated; 
and Napoleon was only five feet two. 


On the 80th of January, the anniversary of the day on 
which Charles I. died, a band of ardent Jacobites laid 
wreaths upon his statue in Trafalgar oo There were 
streamers and inscriptions on these floral tributes, the 
sentiments having first passed through the hands of the 
powers that be. It is extraordinary how these romantic 
creatures, the Stuarts, still hold their sway over the im- 
agination of some people. The ‘‘ White Rose e,” 
as I believe the Jacobites call themselves, allude to Queen 
Victoria as ‘‘ the Princess Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,” 
while they designate Princess Ludwig of Bavaria ** Queen 
Mary.” The princess is descended from the elder branch 
of the Stuarts, the Queen from the younger. Some years 

o a curious discovery was made by some workmen in 
Holyrood. In a recess in the wall of the room in which 
James I. was born was found a little coffin, covered by 
a royal pall, and containing the skeleton of a new-born 
male child. The news was at once communicated to her 
Majesty, and an order came to wall up the recess and to 
let the matter rest. The supposition is, of course, that 
the real James I. died at his birth, and that the child of 
some peasant woman was smuggled into the palace. If 
this be true, Queen Victoria has not a drop of Stuart blood 
in her veins. Perhaps that is why she is such a good 
woman. E. E. % 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
See illustration on page 189. 


HE Congressional Library has the good fortune of a 
situation on the crest of a hill above the city, and with 

wide and fine grounds about it. Indeed, when you have 
passed the lower terraces and climbed the bill, and found 
the white Capitol with its perfect dome soaring like a 
cloud, and seen across the noble space the pillared front 
and the burnished tops of the Library, the whole bathed 
in the blue of a dazzling sky, it seems as if you were on 
the very top and apex of the round earth, and_the next 
~ must take you into space. 

Ithough covering about three acres of ground, the pro- 
portions of the Library are so fine that it does not at first 
strike you as an immensely large affair; and although it 
has more than two thousand windows, you scarcely per- 
ceive that it has any. The oe is, indeed, flooded 
with light, the chief object of a library and its read- 
ing rooms being nowhere sacrificed or overlooked. The 
exterior is majestic, and the columned facade has just 
enough lightness to accent the massiveness and simplicity 
of the rest. The gargoyles represent the various human 
types, and there are busts of distinguished writers in the 
niches. If you go in at the basement or ground-floor, you 
find yourself under groined arches, whose vaults are orna- 
mented in some places geometrically and in crude or 
glaring tints, and in others with exquisite foliations and 
fancies in softer hues. These arches are supported by im- 
mense piers of marble,and the walls on either hand are 
panelled above your head in beautiful marbles from Ver- 
mont, from Tennessee, from Georgia. The corridors, both 
here and on the upper floor, are of great width, and each 
one is four hundred feet in length. 

Upon ascending a staircase, or if you have entered by 
the exterior flight, you find yourself in the grand stair- 
case hall, or foyer—a spacious lofty region, than which 
there is probably nothing in the world more splendid. In- 
deed, there are those who complain that it is too splendid. 
The effect of the vast and lofty staircases, sculptured on 
their sides in very high relief, the twin columns rising 
tier over tier, all in shining white Italian marble, is every- 
where heightened by great quantities of gilding, which 
give it an indescribably light and airy sensation of ever- 
falling sunshine. The place is brilliant and beautiful 
beyond belief; and to those who consider it too gorgeous 
the artists reply that there is no suitable relief for the 
coldness of white marble but gold. However that may 
be, it is to be remembered that there is nothing in the 
building more gay and gorgeous than the decorations of 
Venice were in their prime, and that it is built for cen- 
turies to work their will upon. 

About two dozen American artists, chosen by a com- 
mittee of painters and sculptors, have had charge of the 
corridors and of the four pavilions at the corners of the 
building on this floor. hile they have given nothing 
so like a single scheme of decoration as that in the Boston 
Public Library, which mounts from the almost archaic 
simplicity of art in the long lines and sparse spaces of 
Puvis de Chavannes, through the romance of pictorial art 
in the Abbey pictures of the Grail, to the very last word 
of the complexity of art in the pang, modelling, and 
stucco of jewels in the Sargent ce lings, yet the decoration 
here is flooded with such abundant light that no trait of 
it is lost. There is possibly too much monotony in the 
subjects treated so largely, embodying as they do symbol- 
ical personifications ; but it is beyond the power of words 
to do justice to the beauty of almost every separate panel, 
the purity of the design, the delicacy of the color, the per- 
fection of the drawing, the exquisite atmosphere of the 
whole. While the only criticism that is made upon it is 
that it is too abundant, we, the people, may rest content, 
and take our la as it is given us. Where the decora- 
tions are so multitudinous, it would be invidious to particu- 
larize, but who can go away without carrying forever in 
the fancy the corridor of the Nine Muses or the Hall of 
the Poets, or that form reclining in the chariot, whose 
opaline wings, like little starting flames of the early lilac 
and green of spring, carry it along the clouds, above the 
crescent of the new moon, below the prismatic glory of the 
seven stars, remembering that it is only one of hundreds 
as beautiful? And if there is ge too much in one 
room, there is absolute simplicity and sweetness in an- 
other, such as in that pavilion of sea green and palest gold 
where the chief decoration is in the magnificent view from 
the great windows, the deepening violets of a rolling land- 
scape, and the junction of the Potomac and the Anacostia 
waters, the needle of the Monument piercing the sky, and 
the white dome of the Capitol glorifying it all. But one 
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cannot judge quite fairly of the whole thing till it is 

iven over to its uses, till the exhibits are in the halls of 
fine arts and of music, till the Senators and Representa- 
tives sit in their own old-oak-panelled reading-rooms, till 
the three-storied, perfectly ventilated stock-room is filled 
with its eight hundred thousand volumes, and one sees the 
great public at work in the wonderful reading-room of 
the rotunda, which in its space and beauty is the glory of 
the building. Here the old- y seats desks, 
with their dividing curtains, will give every reader ample 
space and privacy, and the eye follows up a marvellous 

jiece of restful and harmonious color in a base of choco- 
ate-colored Tennessee marble, some ten feet in ee a 
that carries to the roof lofty and immense columns of red 
Numidian marble on a background of darker red Numi- 
dian, with dull brass capitals, relieved on the upward way 
by lightly arched loggias of yellow Sienna marble with a 
terra-cotta back, which are surmounted by colossal bronze 
statues by St. Gaudens and other masters, and where over 
all in the very dome hangs the superb Blasbfield frescoing 
of the progress of knowledge through the nations—Eng- 
land, in the person of Ellen Terry, holding = a folio, 
one of which is black-letter, and one a fac-simile of 
the first printing of the Midswmmer-Night’s Dream. 

The building of this Library has called upon the re- 
sources of every part of the country, onyx and granite 
mosaic, iron-work and inlay; and its vastness and elabora- 
tion are necessarily on a national scale. It is a happiness 
to think that there is such a palace of art and loveliness, to 
which from all over the land the people may come to 
learn what beauty is. It is also a pleasure to think of the 
librarian, one of the objects of whose life it has been to 


help in the creation of this building, now entering into 
the fruit of his labors in its use and enjoyment. 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 





A= to the contrary notwithstanding, the first 

dog-days of the year occurred last week at the Mad- 
ison — Garden. Nobody who visited the building 
from Monday to Thursday will be at all likely to dispute 
this statement. If the subsequent shows of the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club are to bring as great an increase in 
number of entries each season as the one just finished ex- 
hibited over that of 1896, it will become something of a 
problem to find available and convenient space in which 
to show off the multitude of animals. Huge dogs and 
tiny dogs; dogs that were strikingly handsome, and oth- 
ers whose ugliness was positively terrifying; phlegmatic 
beasts, and Lich-ctrene creatures, mere bundles of quiv- 
ering nerves—there was certainly variety enough about 
the exhibition to satisfy the most expectant visitor. The 
only kind of dogs not to be seen were those of low degree. 
In the immense assortment of blue-blooded animals, some 
of them valued at quite startling sums in the catalogue, 
one could almost have wished, as an occasional relief from 
the continued high plane, to see some nondescript little 
cur of the streets, of the kind obliged to struggle desper- 
ately for a living. 


The Garden dogs—every one of them—looked as if their 
lines had fallen in pleasant places. Well fed and well 
lodged, and with coats spotless and glossy from the brush- 
ings they had received, the same well-to-do appearance 
was observable in all. It seemed to affect their disposi- 
tions favorably, too, for the general average of good-na- 
ture was remarkably high. 0 visitor to a dog show— 
man, woman, or child—ever pays the slightest heed to the 
signs of warning against touching the animals. Every 
dog with the least pretensions to attractiveness was fon- 
died liberally, and the cases in which this familiarity was 
resented were so few as not to be worth mentioning. It 
must be confessed that some of the more ferocious-look- 
ing dogs were admired from a respectful distance, but 
even in such instances the animal’s temper was probably 
better than his rather severe cast of features seemed to 
indicate. Whether they were not wholly at ease in their 
unaccustomed surroundings, or whether they felt called 
upon to contribute to the liveliness of the occasion, cannot 
be precisely known, but the fact remains that nearly every 
dog on exhibition lifted up his voice loud and frequently 
to join in the universal chorus. While this was bewilder- 
jng at first, one’s ears soon became so used to it that a 
temporary lull in the music, such as happened now and 
then, probably from sheer weariness on the dogs’ part, 
was immediately noticed. One afternoon, just when the 
crowd in front of the bull-dogs’ boxes was thickest, a wild 
snarling and scuffling suddenly arose out of the compura- 
tive quiet. Two of the vicious-looking brutes were strain- 
ing at their chains in their efforts to reach each other and set- 
tle some question upon which they were evidently at odds. 
Those nearest them in the throng no sooner caught sight 
of the bloodshot eyes and villanous projecting jaws than 
they jndged it best to retire from that neighborhood, lest 
the chains might not prove equal to their responsibility. 
It took a couple of the Kennel Club’s handlers several 
minutes to pacify the would-be contestants, and to allay 
the excitement of all the dogs within ear-shot of the 
quarrel. 


The various breeds of large dogs, always the most im- 
pressive of the show, received the usual amount of atten- 
tion from the spectators as the noble specimens of each 
were led into the ring to be judged. Among the St. Ber- 
nards the different classes were strong in numbers, and 
the animals were of great beauty. gular attendants 
upon the annual dog shows missed Sir Bedivere, the mag- 
nificent rough-coated giant, who was last exhibited in the 
show of 1895, and died that same spring. Mr. C. A. Pratt, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, who paid $10,000 for Sir Bedi- 
vere, and was the last owner of that famous St. Bernard, 
pow has a not unworthy successor to him in Le Prince. 
The latter animal won first prize on the opening day in 
the challenge class for rough-coated St. Bernards. iss 
A. H. Whitney, who has wor a wide reputation as a judge 
of St. Bernards and New. oundlands, was in her place 
again this year, after an absence of one season. 
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In general, the women who exhibited their dogs at the 
show to be on hand pretty constantly to bear 
their pets company, and it was clear that the dogs appre- 
ciated this attention. Miss Anabel Green, of Englewood, 
New Jersey, who is a preat lover of both horses and dogs, 
and, incidentally, a golf-player of skill, was much interest- 
ed in the fate of her eight field spaniels, and spent most of 
her time near their boxes. She had the satisfaction of seeing 
the beautiful and intelligent creatures take several prizes 
in the different classes in which they were entered. 


The ‘‘toy dogs,” as they were appropriately called, 
were ranged in their luxuriously fitted boxes along the 
balcony on the Twenty-sixth Street side of the Garden. 
They comprised the tiniest of black-and-tan terriers ; del- 
icate, silky-coated King Charles spaniels; Maltese ter- 
riers, which were aptly compared by one critic to the 
white worsted dogs that are hung on Christmas trees; 
and many other pampered pets of fortune. They were 
almost invariably asleep upon their cushions, and proba- 
bly held themselves above taking any interest in so com- 
mon and public an affair. 

Lieutenant Peary’s Eskimo dogs, a novelty this year, 
attracted much attention. Their rather wild, wolfish 
faces looked forbidding, but the dogs were really very 
good-tempered, and wagged their tails approvingly when 
visitors made bold enough to scratch them on the tops of 

- their shaggy heads. 


A point of interest to women golfers everywhere was 
the decision of the United States Golf Association, at its 
annual meeting recently, as to the place of holding the 
women’s championship contest for this year. As an- 
nounced in the newspapers the next day, the honor was 
awarded to the Essex County Country Club, of Man- 
chester, Massachusetts. The choice will not suit players in 
this neighborhood nearly so well as if it were nearer home, 
but they may console themselves with the reflection that 
the men, who find themselves obliged to go to Chicago 
for the amateur championship, are still worse off. Under 
a national organization it is of course. impossible to do 
otherwise than distribute the championship grounds fair- 
ly in all parts of the country, and players who wish to 
compete must make up their minds to travel some dis- 
tance in order to do so. 

In 1895, when the first women’s championship was held 
at Hempstead, Long Island, three women came from the 
Essex County Country Club expressly to take part. These 
were Miss N. C. Sargent, Mrs. Robert C. Hooper, and Mrs. 
W. B. Thomas. Miss Sargent’s playing showed her to 
be a golfer of rare skill, and — predicted that if she 
had come on in last year to Morristown she would 
have carried off the honors. The work of the present 
champion, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, was not then known, how- 
ever, and with her as an opponent, Miss Sargent’s abili- 
ties would certainly have been taxed to their, utmost. 
Mrs. F. E. Zerrahn was the only Massachusetts represen- 
tative at the Morristown tournament, and she did not 
succeed in qualifying among the first eight in the pre- 
liminary round. 

The Essex County course consists of nine holes, not 
of extreme length, but well provided with hazards, both 
natural and artificial. Every hole is guarded by some 
sort of obstacle. The ground is hilly, and two brooks 
wind through the valley that forms part of the course. 
Most of the bunkers are made of clean, white sand, and 
the ball must be played cleverly to extricate it therefrom 
in one stroke. The putting-greens are large and smooth, 
and the links is well kept inevery way. It is to be hoped 
that the tournament, in New England for the first time, 
will receive a large number of entries from members of 
clubs near New York. ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


‘HE very early spring is the time to prophesy about 

the fashions, although it will be a little time yet be- 
fore one will see them in the streets. This year has been 
most conservative, and the only change of the winter has 
been the adoption of the cutaway, or morning coat, for 
business wear. This, of course, applies to the coat of that 
shape made from colored tweeds, homespuns, and cheviots, 
to be worn with trousers of the same material and a 
waistcoat either of ditto or of some fancy pattern and 
different color. The semi- sack, semi - reefer, is another 
coat which has come into great popular favor. Neither 
of these garments is strictly new, but they have been ac- 
cepted very slowly indeed by well-dressed men. Gray 
mixtures have taken the place of browns, and the old blue 
serge, particularly with the reefers, is again coming into 
fashion, if it ever went entirely out. Gray is the color 
for the spring season, and it will be combined with blue, 
and not so much with red. 

The sack-coat isthe favorite business garment of Amer- 
ica, and its popularity in this season and in the one to 
come will never be diminished. This coat has two side 
pockets but no breast pocket, and fits loosely to the fig- 
ure, is usually worn unbuttoned. It is single-breasted. 
The breast pocket is, in fact, entirely out of fashion. The 
pocket-handkerchief must be kept out of sight, and in no 
coat, of whatever style, can there be more than two out- 
side pockets. The frock-coat, indeed, has none, the inside 
pocket being the only receptacle for the handkerchief or 
card-case. 

The London tailors offer what they call two distinct 
styles of morning coats, one very long in the skirt and 
sharply cut away, and the other shorter, about thirty 
inches in length. Tall men have taken to the cutaway 
business suit on this side of the ocean, but in doing so 
they have adopted a happy medium. The length of the 
coats is about thirty-three inches, and they are neither 
long-waisted nor full-bottomed. 

In frock and evening coats there is absolutely no radi- 
cal change to record. All garments are made as moder- 
ately loose as they are moderately tight. It is the abso- 
lutely conservative measure. Exaggeration of any descrip- 
tion will be avoided. Trousers are still in the peg-top 
style, and the cut is loose about the hips and tight in 
moderation on the legs. Very tight trousers are as much 
out of fashion as those which are very loose. 

The shirtings are certainly very gorgeous, and the pat- 
terns contain checks and stripes of all shades of pink 
and red. The very wide checks and tartans which are 
being exhibited by the leading shirt-makers are not be- 
ing ordered as much as quieter patterns, such as the hair 
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stripes and the solid blues and lavenders, as well as the 
pinks. The colored shirt has come to stay. As usual, 
the cuffs will be the same material as the shirt itself, and 
the collars will be tall standing. The all-around turn- 
downs have lost much of their popularity with well- 
dressed men, and as for the half-size turn-downs to be 
worn with stiff bows, they are promises made by the 
haberdashers which will not bear fruit with conservative 

rsons. They are awkward, ugly, and have a cheap 
ook that will Leotiy take with the better class. 

In ties and neck-wear generally there is little that is 
new. For the spring, the shops are showing a line of 
ewer 4 silks, in pattern small figures of white on blue and 

lack grounds. These are made up in bows or again 
in four in-hands. There has been much taking up of 
the white Ascot or puff scarf. The material is white mar- 
seilles or linen or China silk, or a heavier grade of the 
same fabric. The tie pin is placed well up in the scarf, 
and the V formed by the two overlapping aprons is very 
narrow. White twilled silk has also boos a favorite ma- 
terial for the Ascot, and these seem to be worn almost 
universally in the afternoons with frock-coats. 

In evening wear there has been a return to the butter- 
fly form of tie for the narrow band of cambric or lawn 
which encircles our collars. The wings are made square 
and somewhat large, and the body stiff and abgolutely 
rectangular. Evening shirts have three buttons instead 
of two, and the one shirt stud is not gaining favor. 

Never were the collars so high or so uncompromising, 
and the cuffs are absolutely square in shape. Detached 
cuffs reteive, as usual, the condemnation of the well 
dressed or the neat, but the collars are allowed. 

In England men seem to brave opinion and to throw a 
little color into their clothes. This especially applies to 
ties, the murky atmosphere of London possibly requiring 
some bright hue. The tartans and the plaids, in which 
the windows of the New York shops are glaringly gay 
just at present, make very effective neck-wear even for our 
clear, clean-cut atmosphere. In the English metropolis 
just now one hears of Indian red, strong buffs, and sage- 
green, with white or colored designs upon them, as well 
as of dark green foulard with stripes, as the most fash- 
ionable novelties for four-in-hands and bows. 

Gray Suéde gloves have not lost caste with smartly 
dressed men, and have held their own as well as brown 
and tan kids. The reindeer glove, once such a favorite, 
is one of the has-beens, and the dressy white kid has not 
proved the success expected of it for afternoon wear. By 
the time spring comes in earnest, the white kid, except 
for the —— will have disappeared entirely. At 
many weddings it is still worn in place of pearl-gray, but 
it is as yet a novelty of an exotic character which does 
not agree kindly with our climate. 

It is also from London that the news of the popularity 
of the felt hat is wafted. There the very dressy young 
men have ordered hats to match the colors of their suits, 
and grays of several shades as well as browns are in de- 
mand. In this country, the extreme golfists who have 
derided the introduction of the complete suiting—cap, 
knickers, and all—from the ready-made dealer, are pre- 
pared to discard the cap, and to wear, according to an- 
other person, cotton hose instead of the orthodox woollen. 
These changes in attire seem to be inspired by the Anglo- 
American combination rather than by those to the manner 
born. After all, it is a poor cad indeed who fears that 
because the ready-made dealer has taken up a garment 
he cannot afford to wear it. There exists always the dis- 
tinction between that which is common and that which is 
the hall mark of a gentleman, and no vulgarity is able to 
efface it. 

Tailors are discussing the making of Tuxedo semi-even- 
ing dress in gray cloths, but innovations of this kind are 
too extreme for the well-dressed man. The tailors also 
tell us that low circular double-breasted dress waistcoats 
of bright silks will accompany the Tuxedo, but gentle- 
men avoid these very pronounced ideas. Much is said on 
paper which is not put into practice. The man of com- 
mon-sense eschews all these absurdities. With the ap- 
pearance of the crocus have sprouted in the show-windows 
of haberdashers the most extraordinary array of colors 
and rainbow combinations. The well-dressed man will, 
however, make no radical departure. 





4s - tableaux-vivants given for the benefit of St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children,in the Madison Square As- 
sembly-Rooms, on the evening of February 26, were a great 
success. It is doubtful whether interest in the charity 
alone would have filled the house, but the chance of see- 
ing even a few of the guests of the Bradley Martin ball 
in the costumes they wore upon that great occasion was 
a temptation not to be resisted, and seats and boxes sold 
with a rapidity that rendered it impossible for late-comers 
to secure tickets. Quite apart from the social interest of 
the affair, the tableaux themselves were well worth see- 
ing. They were arranged by the two celebrated foreign 
artists, Sefior Madrazo and M. Théobald Chartran; and the 
wealthy women who are on the list of patronesses of the 
hospital were ready to lend anything needed in the line 
of rugs, tapestries, and draperies. The costumes, it is need- 
less to say, were gorgeous in the extreme, and, thanks to 
the care with which they had been studied for the ball, 
were more historically accurate than in any tableaux given 
in this city for years. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is not the first of his family to 
show a bent for adventure in the North. His ancestor, 
Hans Nansen, born in 1598, explored the White Sea, spent 
many years in command of a vessel in the Iceland trade, 
and wrote a Compendium Cosmographicum, wherein he de- 
scribed arctic routes so well that a copy of the book was 
in use as late as 1841 in preference to more modern works. 
Dr. Nansen’s father was a lawyer, described as a some- 
what stern but judicious disciplinarian. The more re- 
markable of the explorer’s parents seems to have been his 
mother, who had a mind of her own, and showed it in 
training the public sentiment of the time in the matter of 
using snow-shoes. In Mrs. Nansen’s day snow-shoeing 
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was regarded as an exercise of rather doubtful propriety 
for Scandinavian ladies, but she took to them with en- 
thusiasm, and helped to win for her sisters a pastime that 
has since become common among the Norwegian ladies. 


A new meaning has been put into Eugene Field’s poems 
for all those who were so fortunate as to hear them read 
by his daughter, Miss Mary French Field, at the enter- 
tainment given in aid of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society. 
Miss Field is only twenty, but she is a very brave young 
woman, as well as a bright one, and she interprets her 
father’s verse as perhaps no one else could. Both the 
humorous and the pathetic poems were cleverly rendered, 
and although there were some of his songs given by com- 
— singers, her performance was decidedly the best 

eature of the evening's exercises. 


Mrs. Pheebe A. Hearst, who was a conspicuous, although 
a silent, figure on the platform at nearly all the sessions 
of the recent Congress of Mothers, held in Washington, 
bas an enviable reputation in that city, not only for 
generosity, but for ber simple, unassuming manner, 
which is as far as possible removed from the haughtiness 
that is the traditional bearing of the grande dame. Mrs. 
Hearst supports several free kindergartens tn Washington, 
in addition to her other benefactions, and it is sepented thes 
she gives away each year a large portion of her income. 
Her beautiful home is a centre of hospitality, and a place 
where each guest is made to feel thoroughly and happily at 
home. Mrs. Hearst virtually keeps open house, and her 

uests are at liberty to invite their friends to meals, and 
n every other way to make the house theirown. To her 
great generosity the congress owed its existence, as she 
bore its whole expense. 


Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, the widow of the architect, 
has taken the house in West Twenty-first Street once 
occupied by the Society of Decorative Art, and here 
she has had her husband’s books transported. This 
collection, which contains thousands of volumes, is espe- 
cially rich in works on art and architecture, many of 
them extremely rare and valuable. It is now being ar- 
ranged and catalogued under Mrs. Hunt’s personal super- 
intendence, and will, when completed, be opened to artists 
and architects as a reference library. 


Miss Beatrice Herford, whose appearance at the recent 
benefit performance of the New York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation was such a pronounced success, has for some time 
been favorably known both in London and Boston for her 
clever monologues. Miss Herford, who is a daughter of 
Brooke Herford and a sister of Oliver Herford, the artist, 
had no reason to complain of her audience, Mr. W. D. 
Howells, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Taber (Julia Marlowe), Mrs. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin), Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mr. Clyde Fitch, and 
others were present, and expressed their delight in the 
liveliest terms. 


At last the monument to the author of ‘‘ The Star- 
spangled Banner” promises to be an accepted fact. The 
money for it has been raised, partly by an appropriation 
from the Maryland Legislature, chiefly by private con 
tributions, including many nickels and pennies from school- 
children. The design of Alexander Doyle has been ac- 
ome, and the monument is to be in place by June 14, 
1898. 


Only half of the amount necessary for the memorial to 
Christina G. Rossetti has been raised. It is to take 
the form of a reredos in the church of which Miss Ros- 
setti was a regular attendant, and the series of paintings 
for the panels is to be made from the designs of Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones. The full sum needed is £150, but 
there does not seem to be much enthusiasm over the 
project, and the money comes in slowly. a 

The Knickerbocker Bowling Club is one of the few or- 
ganizations which have lived for a number of seasons with 
no diminution in popularity. It antedates the athletic 
revival, but, being in line with it, perhaps received fresh 
impetus from that source. Its meetings are held once a 
week, at the Tennis Association Building in West Forty- 
first Street, and always begin early in Lent. This 
year the first meeting is arranged for March 10, and it 
will be followed by twelve other meetings. The club has 
an especially attractive list of patronesses, who offer de- 
sirable prizes for expert bowling. At every meeting there 
are minor prizes in such abundance that every lady mak- 
ing even a half-respectable score can bear away with her 
some souvenir, 


A mass-meeting of nearly two thousand women was 
held recently in Omaha, Nebraska, for the purpose of elect- 
ing eleven of their number for the Board of Lady Man- 
agers of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. Of the women 
chosen one is an authoress of some note, one a well-known 
artist in china-painting, one a musician of acknowledged 
talent, another is a prominent member of the library board, 
still another was for years the general manager of the for- 
eign missionary societies of the Christian Church, three 
are teachers of rare ability connected with the city schools, 
and the rest are women prominent in both literary and 
social circles. All of them are eminently fitted for the 
duties they will be called upon to discharge, and will do 
much toward making their city’s great event a thorough 
success, 


Two of the most delightful closing events of the winter 
season were the musicals given by Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells 
Champney in the former’s studio,‘the first in honor of M. 
and ~ Théobald Chartran, the other for Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin A. Abbey. The artists taking part were Miss Ada 
Sterling, Miss Geraldine Morgan, Albert Lockwood, Hans 
Weitzler, and Paul Morgan. The guests were allowed a 
glimpse of Mr. Champney’s series of pastels, types of 
American girlhood, such as the university girl, the phil- 
anthropic girl, the athletic, the literary, the fancy-dress, 
the afternoon-tea girl, and the bride, all painted from 
well-known young ladies, including Miss Mildred How- 
ells, Miss Louise Van Anden, and Mrs. Fischer-Hansen. 
Among those present were General and Mrs. Horace Por- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Goodridge, Bishop and Mrs. Potter, Hon. Join 
Bigelow, and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould. 
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FRENCH TOILETTES. 
VW HITE taffeta silk seems hardly a rich enough material for a ball gown, and yet it 
is now all the fashion, and Worth has made up a most charming dress of it, shown 


on the front page. The waist, covered with embroidered net, has a wide pleated girdle. 
Sleeves are ruffles of lace over tulle, and the under ruffle of tulle is embroidered with 
spangles and pearls. The skirt is all of the silk trimmed. Flounces of lace are draped 


the hips and around the bottom, stopping at either side of the front breadth, where 

it is finished with aspray of orchids. A spray of the same flowers is on the waist, and a 
bunch of orchids is arranged in the coiffure 

A smart little jacket bodice of fur is an exceedingly useful garment in treacherous 

spring weather, and Félix bas a new model which is most attractive. A yoke and sleeves 

of velvet, with embroidery of jet on the yoke, lighten the effect of the Persian lamb, of 


which the rest of the jacket is made. A jewelled belt and gold buttons make a most ef 
fective trimming. The hat from Virot to wear with this jacket is in toque shape, made 
of soft puffings of velvet, with a rosette of black satin at the left side, and colored plumes 
d ly in front 

In moss green is a charming cloth costume. The waist, with three eens jackets 
in front, has only two in the back. A military braiding trims each of the jackets and the 


collar, and looks particularly well against the soft vest formed of entre-deuz of guipure 
ind fancy braid, The sleeves, just a little draped towards the top, have epaulettes braid- 
ed to match the rest of the waist. Quite new is the design of the skirt, trimmed on the 
hips with three folds, each bordered with braid. The front breadth, arranged in tablier 
fashion, is overlapped by the side breadths, which have a small braided design. The 
toque is of satin antique trimmed with ostrich plumes. At the left side are a rhinestone 
buckle and a bunch of violets 


EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 
N ONE of the winter exhibitions is of more interest to the general public than this 
one, showing, as it does, what has been accomplished during the past year in building 
nd beautifying houses, churches, and public buildings. 
lhe work shown covers the widest field, and ranges from elaborate plans for enormous 
edifices to wrought-iron railings, door-knockers, and designs for furniture and wall- 


papers. To those who desire to build even the most modest house, or who are in any 
way interested in the question of making our daily habitations in good taste, the exhibi- 
tion cannot fail to be a broad educational inflpence. Unlike a collection of paintings, 
everything here has a distinctly utilitarian aim. The architects send the plans which 
have already been transformed into piles of brick and stone; the mural painters, the 


sketches which have been carried out on a larger scale; the designers, the covers that 
were on last year’s books, and the patterns of the season’s silks and prints. The know- 
ledge that from these bits of canvas and paper have arisen great buildings and beautiful 
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JACKET BODICE FROM FELIX, AND VIROT TOQUE. 


works of art gives a feeling of the reality of artistic work, and of the 
power of practical and artistic work united. 

It is one of the aims of the Architectural League to teach the depend- 
ence of the sister arts, architecture, sculpture, and painting, upon each 
other; and to that end the officers of the society are an architect, a sculp- 
tor, and a mural painter—Mr. George B. Post, Mr. Daniel C. French, and 
Mr. Frederic Crowninshield. 

Any one—member of the society or not—can send work having any 
connection with the catholic scope of decoration or building, and may be 
sure of having it passed upon by competent judges and placed according 
to its merits. The galleries, while of necessity devoted to classified work 
in architecture, painting, sculpture, and the applied arts, prove continually 
how dependent the architect is upon the builder, the artist upon the 
architect, and both upon the demands and needs of the public. 

Most noticeable in the painters’ gallery are the large number of decora- 
tive sketches, which show how much a thing of the past is the once- 
merited reproach that there was no demand for mural painting in this 
country. Foremost in importance are the color schemes and studies by 
Messrs. E. H. Blashfield, Elihu Vedder, Kenyon Cox, Walter Shirlaw, 
W. L. Dodge, and G. R. Barse, Jun., for the new Library of Congress at 
Washington. It is interesting to see these records of the artists’ first 
ideas, and of the careful studies which were necessary to carry them out 
successfully. The decoration of this library is by far the most important 
piece of work which our artists have yet essayed, and challenges com- 
parison with the Hétel de Ville in Paris, upon which the best talents of 
France have been expended. 

The paintings in monochrome by Mr. Blashfield, Mr. Walter Shirlaw, 
and Mr. Will H. Low from which the new silver certificates were en- 
graved are also of national interest. Mr. Frederic Crowninshield’s de- 
lightful Pompeiian frieze for the hall of a private house shows what is 
being done in a lighter vein. Mrs. Margaret Leslie Bush Brown exhibits 
decorations for a music-room and a parlor; Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb several 
designs for mosaics, and a sketch, ‘‘The Guardian Angel”—an angel 
holding two babies in her motherly arms—which is to be completed for 
the Babies’ Hospital. Miss Alice Archer Sewall shows a number of draw- 
ings which are full of suggestion and originality, and Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith, in thel arge picture ‘‘ The Sun-Dial,” has achieved once more the 
wsthetic qualities so well known in her work. Making, of course, an ex- 
ception in the case of the cartoons and sketches by John and Bancel La 
Farge, a prominent place is taken by the women who are designing for 
stained glass. Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong has a group of important 
windows executed for churches and private houses, and special mention 
must be made of the graceful composition of those for Trinity Church, 
Newport, and for St. John’s Church, Williamstown. Mrs. Lamb, Miss 
Sewall, and Mrs. Clara Weaver Parrish also show designs. 

The sculpture exhibit is dominated by a large collection of plaster 
casts by the deceased artist Olin Warner. Though not a member of 
the society, the gathering together of so many pieces—that Mr. Warner’s 

work might be presented in its true importance—has been a labor of 
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love by his fellow-artists. From the en- 
trance-door, where one passes between the 
large caryatides, to the models in the archi- 
tectural gallery, arranged in connection with 
the plans of the buildings and monuments 
they decorate, one is impressed with the sin- 
cerity and strength of this artist who has 
done so much for American sculpture. 

Two very lovely bass-reliefs are signed by 
Mr. Herbert Adams, and the centre of the 
room is occupied by a large model of P. W. 
Bartlett’s Sherman statue. 

A description of the architectural exhibit 
would read like a somewhat dry catalogue, 
so—with apologies to Messrs. McKim, Mead, 
& White, Renwick, Aspinwall, & Owen, 
and other distinguished firms—we will pass 
on to the applied arts. Here are the pro- 
ducts of the happy union of the arts and 
crafts— work in brass, iron, and mosaic; 
wood - carving, wood - burning, and leather- 
pointing; designs for book covers, book 
plates, inkstands, candle - sticks, and furni- 
ture. The excellent training which women 
are now able to receive at the School of Ap- 
plied Design founded by Mrs. Dunlap Hop- 
kins, and other schools of similar character, 
is shown in the artistic quality and good 
workmanship of many of these designs. A 
career has thus been Opened to a number of 
women who in all likelihood would many of 
them have been but poor painters, but who 
are most successful in less ambitious fields. 
A number of color sketches, covering such 
a wide range as an Egy ptian curtain, a Ren- 
aissance ceiling, a Persian rug, and Assyrian 
and Pompeiian ornaments, show how careful- 
ly and thoroughly the whole history of dec- 
oration is now’ being studied, and what schol 
arship is being brought to bear upon making 
every detail as correct as possible 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 

Ir women are more desirous to marry than 
men, it is because they have no conception 
of the burdens that marriage imposes on 
them, and because they can so magnificently 
idealize the untried. 

Men without sentiment are necessarily 
somewhat hard: women without sentiment 
are not women at all 
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and wise 
Select such stores to patronize ; 
And stores and shoppers all attest 


{Pure Ivory Soap is far the best. 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti 


“A pond type of the highest order 


cellence in manutacture.” 
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Cocoa 





Absolutely Pure. 

Delicious. 

) Nutritious. | 
costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1730. 
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The Prince of Wales 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 


Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 
Mr. Newman, Agent for Johann Hoff'’s 
Malt Extract, London, E. C 
Please supply three dozen HOFF’S 
MALT EXTRACT, on account of H.R.H., 
Prince of Wales. J. CROSS, 
By Goods Train to Abergeldie, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


The genuine JOHANN Hoff’s Malt Extract makes 
Flesh and Blood. More strength in one bottle of JOHANN 

off’s alt Extract than in e. am of Ale, Beer, or 
Porter, witho: yut their intoxicating effec 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., SoleAgts.,N. Y. 
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BAKING POWDER 
Absolutely Pure 
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White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap. For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work, Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
for laundry and bathroom use. 


‘THE PRUDENTIAL. 


eee HAS eee 
Assets, 


$19,541,827 


Income, 
$14,158,445 
Surplus, 


$4,034 116 


Insurance in force, 


$320,453,483 
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Protects over half a million homes 
through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 


Ths yous of @ of the t leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Pre- 
miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 


FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 




















Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31-1896. Increase in 5 years. 
Att, ntnawnnnean 9620004 $19,541,827 vis ASD ISS 
Surplus, .. 1. 0. 0+ oe oe we oe 4,449,057 4,034,116 
eee © eT 14,158,445 eres 
Insurance in force, .. .. + + 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings, .. .. .. . 290,348 535,452 


$1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY 
$1,000 OF LIABILITIES. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. j. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
sageeeossasegoned + 
eve: OLETTES AGEARI 


The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy 
of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write 
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Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Ts Unique... 


In its combination of qualities. 
Its purity and mildness, excellent 
detergent and luxurious lathering 
| properties adapt it to nursery, toi- 
| let, and shampooing purposes; 
while its antiseptic, emollient, and 
soothing qualities greatly increase 
its usefulness. 


For Shampooing... 











POINTS IN 
HOUSEKEEPING 


There are other ‘‘points” in housekeeping 
quite as useful to the housewife as those of 
pins and needles. Nearly a million ‘‘sharp” 
housewives, who use it, know 


SILVER RO - 
ELEC 1h} 


has all the points of a perfect silver 
cleaner—no wearing, 


GON 


POLISH 


no scratching, and 

for brilliancy it has no equal, No other 

Silver Polish has all these points. 
Trial quantity for the asking—‘‘see 
the point,” it costs you nothing. 


Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
All leading grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


 <* Silver Plate that Wears.’ 
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How to Buy 


. 

| Sd 

: verware— 

The thickness of the silver plating and the 
, way it is put on determine the wearing qual- 
ities. You cannot tell anything about this 
by the appearance of the article. The only 
safe guide in buying is the maker’s trade- 
mark. The following marks insure highest 
grade: 
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On tureens, etc.: 





Trade-mark 
on spoons, knives, forks, etc.: 


1847 Rogers Bros. 


é Sold by leading dealers. 
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VIOLET TE 
DE LA REINE 


Is inconceivably delicate and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 


U.S. AGENTs, 


LOCOOCECE CO COSOCOCOLEO 


22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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PARIS MODELS FOR YOUNG GIRLS’ SPRING GOWNS. —[Sxx Pace 188.] 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


A GOOD ARTICLE. 


ENGRAVED By Cu. BAUDE FROM THE PicTURE BY TESSIER, EXHIBITED IN THE CHamps ELys&es SALon. 
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I met him sturdily trudging along, his 

R EACH ED color good, his clear eyes having that tran- 
quil steadiness which speaks of strength 

IN and great reserve power. “I thought you 


were flat on your back,” I said. “I was,” 


AM FRI CA he answered, “but as soon as the crisis 
came, I began to take 
PABST MALT EXTRACT 
THE “BEST” TONIC. 


It put new life into me, brought back color, 
appetite, strength and health. It’s marvel- 
ous for building one up after sickness. It 
gives vim and bounce, I tell you.” 




















“I have taken time to give PABST MALT 
EXTRACT, The “Best” Tonic, a proper 
, examination, and am _ pleased to in- 
form you that I think it is the cleanest, 
chemically the purest and in sick- 
ness the best I ever used.” 
JOHN T. SIMPSON, M. D. 
President International Med- 
ical Parliament, Paris. 
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BY S. R. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MY LORD OF BARRA’S VOW 


7 ATE stood at her favorite window, looking down 
upon five little boys playing — -break in a 
solemn plantigrade Dutch fashion in the dust of Zaand- 
poort Street by the canal. Opposite her stood Barra. He 
was dressed in his customary close-fitting suit of black 
velvet, and his slim waist was belted by the orange belt 
of a High Councillor, while by his side swung a splendid 
sword in a scabbard of gold. A light cape of black vel- 
vet was about his shoulders, and its orange lining of fine 
silk drooped gracefully over his arm. 

‘* Listen to me, dear lady,” he was saying. 
dier and nota courtier. I have not glossing words to woo 
you with. No more than a plain man’s honest words. I 
love you, and from that 
I shall neverchange. At 
present I can offer you 
but a share of the exile’s 
bitter bread. But when 
the Prince comes to his 
own, there shall be none 
in broad Scotland who 
shall be able to count 
either men or money 
with Murdo, Earl of 
Jarra and of the Small 
Isles.” 

‘“*My Lord Barra,” 
said Kate, ‘‘ I thank you 
for your exceeding cour- 
tesy. I feel your sur- 
passing condescension. 
But I cannot marry you, 
now oragain. If l loved 
you at all, I should be 
proud and glad to take 
you by the hand and 
walk out of the door 
with you into the wide 
world—for you renoun 
cing friends, fame, 
wealth, all, as if they 
were so many dead 
leaves of the autumn 
But since I do not and 
cannot love you, believe 
that the proffer of great 
honor and rank can nev 
er alter me. This, in 
deed, I have told you be 
fore.” 


‘Tam a sol 


“Well do I know,” 
said the Earl, ‘‘ that you 
have spoken concern 


ing me words hard and 
cruel to be borne But 
that was before either of 
us understood the depth 
of my devotion; befor 
you knew that I desired, 
as I seek for salvation,to 
make of you hardly less 
in honor than the Queen 
herself among the 
where the true hearts 
abide. The cause of our <8 
religion is great. Help 
me to make of our Scot- 
land a land of faith and 
freedom. For the sake 
of the cause, Kate, if not 
for mine own most un 
worthy sake.” 

‘The cause is indeed 


isles 


still great and precious 
to me I have been hon 
ored to suffer the least 
things for it. Neverthe 


less, the cause is not to 
be served by one doing 
wrong, but by many do 


ing right. You are (I 
believe it) an honorable \ \s 
man, my Lord Barra \ ARN ‘ 


You will serve your mas- | 
ter faithfully till that d . 
good day comes when 
Scotland shall again 
have freedom to worship 
under kirk, rigging, or 
roof-tree, or, an it liketh 
her, under the span of 
the sky.” 

“But you carry in 
your heart the image of 
a traitor,” said Barra, a 
little more fiercely—‘‘a 
double traitor,one whom 
I have seen false both to 
his country and to you. 
Know you that only my 


bare word stands be 
tween your lover and 
death ?” 


‘**I know not whether Walter Gordon be dead or alive,” 
replied Kate, gently. ‘‘I say not that I love him, nor yet 
that he loves me. I do not know. But I say that if he 
do love me in the only way I care to be loved, he would 
rather die a thousand deaths than that, in order to pre 
serve his life, his true-love should marry a man whom she 
—cares not for as lover or as husband.” 

“Then you will not love me—” said he, bending his 
head towards her as if to look into her soul. 

“I cannot, my Lord Barra,” she made him answer. 
‘Love comes not, like a careful man-servant, at call—like 
a well-trained dog at the sounding of a whistle. One can- 
not draw back the. arras of the heart and say to Love, 
‘Hither and speedily!’ The wind bloweth, say the 
preachers, where it listeth. And so Love also comes not 
with observation. Rather, like a thunder-storm, it bears 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XXX. 


CROCKETT, AvutTHor or ‘‘ THe MEN oF THE Moss HaGcs,” 


LOCHINVAR." 


up against the wind. For when the will is most set 
against love, then it takes completest possession of the 
heart.” 

“‘Could you have loved me,” he asked, more calmly, 
‘**if you had known no other?—if the other existed not?” 

“That I know not,” said Kate. “All my life long I 
never loved where I wanted to love or was bid to love. 
Whether therefore in this case or that one could have 
loved serves no good in the asking. Nor, indeed, can it 
be answered. For the only issue is—that of a surety I 
love you not. And do you, my Lord, of your most gentle 
courtesy, take that answer as one frankly given by an 
honest maid and depart content. There are in this land 


and in our own land a thousand fairer, a thousand wor- 
thier than I.” 
‘* Kate,” said Barra, more intently and tenderly than he 
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had yet spoken, ‘‘some day, and in some isle of quiet 

bliss where all evil and untoward things are put behind 

us, I will yet make you love me. For never have I thus 

set all my fancy on any woman before. And by the 

word of Murdo, Lord of Barra, none but her will I wed; 

and by the honor of his clan, no other shall have her but 
=” 


He held out his hand. Kate, desiring him to go, gave 
him hers, a little reluctantly. He bent to it and kissed it 
fervently. 

‘**On this hand I swear,” he said, slowly and solemnly, 
‘*that while I live it shall be given in marriage to none 
other, but be mine alone. By the graves that are green 
on the Isle of Ashes, and by the honor of the thirty chiefs 
of Barra—I swear it.” 

Kate took quickly her hand again to her 

‘* Ye have taken a vain oath, my Lord,” she said, ‘‘ for 


‘*THe Gray MAN,” ETC. 


marriage and the giving of a hand is not within the com- 
pulsion of one, but is the agreement of two. And if this 
hand be ever given to a man, this heart shall go with it 
Or else Kate McGhie’s marriage-bed shall be her resting 
grave |” 


But two years before, the little Marie had carried her 
first basket of flowers to the streets of Brussels. From 
an ancient farm nigh to the city she had come, bringing 
with her her fresh complexion, her beauty, her light, 
swift, confident, easily betrayed spirit 

Then, while yet a child, she had been hunted down, 
petted, betrayed, and forsaken by the man who on a visit 
to Brussels had first been attracted by her childish sim 


plicity. It chanced that in her despair she had found her 
way to Amersfort and the Hostel of the Coronation. She 
had been there but a 
bare week when Wat 


came into her life, and 
his words to the girl 
were the first of gen 
uine unselfish kindness 
she had listened to in 
that abode of smiling 
misery and radiant de 
spair. 

Asa trampled flower 
raises its head after a 
gentle rain, so her 
childish purity re 
awakened within her, 
and with it came, all 
the more fiercely that 
it came too late, the 
love that suffereth all 
things and upbraideth 
not. Marie was sud 
denly struck by the 
agony of her position 


She might love, but 
none could give her 
back true love in re 
turn. Her soul abode 


in blank distress after 
the fray liad been 
quelled and Walter led 
away toprison. With 
out speech to any at 
&# the Inn of the Corona 
a tion, Marie fled to the 
house of @ decent wo 

man of her country, 
FR who undertook the 
washing and dressing 


oe ere of fine linen—dainty 
ne ;' cobweb 
. 


frillings for 
the ladies of the city, 


~ 
forks and also stiffer gar 
q mentry for the severe 
2 Hi and sober court of the 
a Princess of Orange. 
i 


But love had been a 
plant of swift growth 
in the lush and 
ill-tended garden 
of the girl’s heart 


Constantly both 
dawn and dusk 
found her be 


neath Wat's win 
dow. Marie con 
trived a little 
basket, which she 
attached to a rope 
which he let down 
from the window in 
the swell of the tower 
She it -was who in 
structed Wat to make 
the cord of sufficient 
length and strength by 
ravelling a stocking 


and replaiting the 
yarn. In this fashion 
Marie brought to Wat’s 
prison - house such 
fruits as the ware 
houses of the Neder- 


landish Companies af 
forded — strange-smel] 


ing delicacies of the 
utmost Indies, and 
early dainties from 


gardens nearer home. 
Linen, too, fresh and 
clean, she brought him, 
and flowers, at all of 
= . which for dole of gold 
the gaoler winked, so 
that Wat's heart was 
abundantly touched by 
the pathetic devotion 
of the girl. Scarce 
could she be induced to 
accept the gold which 
Wat put into her bas 
ket when he let it down again. And then Marie took the 
money only that she might have the means of obtaining 
other delicates for Wat—such as were out of the reach 
of purchase by the meagre stipend she received from the 
laundress of fine linen with whom her days were spent. 
More seldom did Marie come to the street of the prison 
in the evening after the work of the day was done. For 
there were many who knew her, moving to and fro in 
these summer twilights, so that she feared that her mis- 
sion might be observed and Wat moved to another cell, 
out of reach of the street of the prison 
But one afternoon of sullen clouds and murky weather, 
when few people were abroad upon the streets of Amers 
fort, and Marie sickened of the hot steamy atmosphere 
of the laundry, and of the chatter of the maids of the 
quarter, in which she was allowed to have no part, she 
finished her work earlier than the others (perbaps for that 
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reason), and stole quietly away to the tower of the prison, 
which jutted out over the cobble-stones of the pavement. 

Wat was at his post, looking as usual upon the slacken- 
ing traffic and quickening pleasure-seeking of the street. 
He was truly glad to see the girl, and greeted her appear- 
ance with a kind smile. 

“I had not expected you till the morning,” he said. 
“But I have lived on the freshness of your flowers all 
day. I have had my cell washed also. Dirk, my gaoler, 
was inclined to be complaisant to me this morning. It 
is his birthday, he says.” 

Wat smiled as he said it. For he had bestowed one of 
his few remaining thalers upon Dirk, which, ever since, 
that worthy had been swallowing to his good health in 
the shape of pure Hollands. Indeed, at this moment 
there came from below the rollicking voice of jolly Dirk, 
singing a song which ran through a catalogue of camp 
pleasures and soldierly delights, which certainly could 
not all have heen enjoyed within the grim precincts of 
the prison of Amersfort. 

** You are sure that there is no friend I can take a mes- 
sage to,” asked the little Marie for the fiftieth time—‘‘ no 
mistress to whom I can carry a letter—?” 

“None,” said Wat, smiling sadly. ‘‘ But there,” he 
continued, pointing quickly across the street of the prison 
at a man hurrying out of sight, ‘‘is one whom, an it 
please you, you may take noteof. Iam not able to show 
youafriend, But there goes my heart's enemy—there— 
the dark man in the suit of velvet with the orange-lined 
cloak.” 

The little Marie darted away in a moment, and threaded 
her way deftly among the traffic of the huxters’ stalls. 
Presently she came back. There was a new and danger- 
ous excitement in her eye 

**I know him,” she said; ‘‘ it is my Lord Barra, the 
Provost Marshal. He is your enemy, yousay. It is very 
well. But he was my enemy before he was yours. Sleep 
sound,” she continued, looking up at him; ‘take no 
thought for your enemy. But only, ere you sleep, say a 
prayer to your Scottish God for the sinful soul of the little 
Marie that loves you.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MAISIE'S NIGHT QUEST. 


In the street of Zaand poort upon a certain evening it had 
grown early dark. The sullen sultry day had broken 
down at the gloaming into a black and gurly night of 
rain, which came in fierce dashes, alternating with fickle 
veering flaws and strange lulls and stillnesses. Anon, 
when the rain slackened, the hurl of the storm overhead 
could be heard, while up aloft every chimney in Amers- 
fort seemed to shriek aloud in a different key. Maisie had 
gone down an hour ago and barred the outer door with 
a stout oaken bolt, hasping the cross-bar into its place 
as an additional precaution. She would sit till William 
returned from duty, and then she would be sure to bear 
him approach. On a still night she could distinguish his 
footsteps turning out of the wide spaces of the Dam into 
the echoing narrows of the street of Zaandpoort. 

Maisie and Kate sat between the newly lighted lamp 
and the fire of wood, which Maisie had insisted on mak- 
ing, in order to keep out the gusty chills of the night. A 
cozier little upper room there was not to be found in all 
Amersfort. 

But there had fallen a long silence between the two. 
Maisie was as usual thinking of William. It troubled her 
that her husband had that day gone abroad without his 
blue military overcoat, and that he would certainly come 
home wet from head to foot. Kate's needle paused, 
lagged, and finally stopped altogether. Her dark eyes 
gazed long and steadily into the fire. She saw a black 
and gloomy prison cell with the wind shrieking into the 
glassiess window. She heard it come whistling and hoot- 
ing through the bars as through infernal harp-strings. 
And she thought, at once bitterly and tenderly, of one 
who would be lying upon the floor without either cloak or 
covering. 

A sharp sob broke into Maisie’s pleasant reverie. She 
went quickly over to the girl and sat down beside her. 

“Be patient, Kate,” she said; “it will all come right, 
if you bide a little. They cannot kill him, for none of 
the men who were wounded are dead—though, for their 
own purposes, his enemies have tried to make the Prince 
believe so.” 

Kate lifted ber head and looked piteously at Maisie. 

** But even if he comes from prison, he will never for 
give me. It was my fault—my fault,” she said, and let 
her héad fall again on Maisie’s shoulder. 

‘* Nay,” said Maisie, ‘‘ but I will go to him and own to 
him that the fault was mine, tell him that he was not 
gone a moment before 1 was sorry and ran after him to 
bring him back! He may be angry with me if he likes, 
but at least be shall ‘understand that you were free from 
blame.” 

But this consolation, perhaps because it was now re- 
peated for the fiftieth time, somehow failed to bring relief 
to Kate’s troubled mind. 

** He will not come back, I know,” she said, *‘ for I sent 
him away. Oh, I wish I had not sent him away! Why 
—why did you let me?” 

Maisie’s mouth dropped to a pathetic pout of despair. 
It was so much easier comforting a man, she thought, 
than a girl. Now if it had been William— 

But at that moment a loud and continuous knocking 
was heard at the outer door, which had been so carefully 
barred against the storm. 

“It is my dear,” cried Maisie, jumping eagerly to her 
feet, ‘‘and I had not heard his footstep turn into the 


st . 

And she looked reproachfully at Kate, as though she 
were entirely to blame. 

“It is the first time that I ever missed hearing that,” 
she said, and ran quickly down the stairs. As she threw 
open the door, a noisy. gust of wind rioted in and 
slammed all the doors with claps like thunder. 

“‘ William,” she cried, ‘‘ forgive me—I could not hear 
your foot for the noise of the wind, though I was listen- 
ing. Believe that—” 

But it was the face of an unknown man which con- 
fronted her. He was clad in a blue military mantle, un- 
der which a uniform was indistinctly seen. 

“Your pardon, madam,” he said, looking down upon 
her; “are not you Mistress William Gordon, the wife of 

* Captain Gordon, of the regiment of the Covenant?” 
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“I am indeed his wife,” said Maisie, with just pride; 
‘what of him?” 

“Iam ‘bidden to say that he urgently requires your 
presence at the guard-house.” 

Maisie felt all the warm blood ebb from about her 
heart. ‘But’she bit her lip and set her hand hard over her 
breast. 

“He is ill—he is dead!” she panted, scarce knowing 
what she said. 

‘**Nay,” said the man, ‘not ill and not dead. But. he 
sends you word that he needs — urgently.” 

‘* You swear to me that he is not dead?” she said, seiz- 
ing him flercely by the cuff of his coat. For the man had 
laid his hand upon the edge of the wind-blown door to 
keep it steady as he talked, or perhaps in fear lest it 
— be shut.in. his face before his errand was accom- 
plished. 

Without waiting for another word, Maisie fled ap stairs, 
and telling Kate briefly that her husband needed her and 
had sent for her to the guard-room, she thrust a sheathed 
dagger into her bosom, and ran back down to the outer 

oor. 

‘*Bide a moment and I will come with you!” cried 
Kate after her. 

** No, no,” answered Maisie; ‘‘stay.you and keep the 
house. I shall not be long away. ye the water hot 
against William’s return.” 

do saying, she shut the outer door bebind her and hur- 
ried into the night. 

Maisie had expected that the man who had brought the 
message would be waiting to guide her, but-he had -van- 
ished. The long street of Zaandpoort was bare and dark 
from end to end, lit only by the lights within the storm- 
beaten houses where the douce burghers of Amersfort were 
sitting at supper or warming their toes at an unwonted 
fi 


re. 

Then it occurred to Maisie that she did not know 
whether her husband would be.found at the guard-house 
of the palace, or at that by the city port, where was the 
main entrance to the camp. She. decided to try the pal- 
ace first. 

With throbbing heart Maisie ran along the rain-swept 
streets. She had. thrown.her husband's cloak over her 
arm as she came out, with the idea of making him put it 
on when she found him. But she was glad enough, before 
she had adventured a hundred paces into,the dark roaring 
night, to draw it closely over her head, and wrap herself 
from head to foot in it. 

As she turned out upon the wide spaces of the Dam of 
Amersfort, into which Zaandpoort Street opened; she al- 
most ran into the arms of the watch. An officer, who 
went first with a lantern, stopped her. 

‘* Whither away so fast and so late, maiden?” he said. 
“ An thou give not a fitting answer, we must have thee to 
the spinning-house.” 

“Lam the wife of a Scottish officer,” said Maisie, no- 
thing daunted. ‘‘ And he, being, as I think, taken suddenly 
ill, has sent for me by a messenger, whom in the darkness 
I have missed.” 

‘** Your husband’s name and regiment?” demanded the 
leader of the watch, abruptly, yet not unkindly. 

‘He is called William Gordon,” she said, ‘‘and he 
commands to-night at the guard-house. He is a captain 
in the Scots Regiment, called the regiment of the Cov- 
enant.” 

The officer turned to his band. 

** What regiments are on guard to-night?” 

“The Scots psalm-singers at the palace—Van Marck’s 
Frisians at the port of the camp,” said a voice out of the 
dark. “ And, if it please you, I know thelady. Sheisa 
main brave one, and her toe bate a good man. He car- 
ried the banner at Ayrmoss—a battle in Scotland, where 
many were slain, and after which he was the only man of 
the Hill folk left alive.” 

**Go with her thou, then,” commanded the officer, ‘‘ and 
bring her in safety to her husband. It is not safe, mad 
am, that you should be on the streets of the city at mid. 
night and alone. Good-night and good speed to you, lady! 
Men of the city guard, forward!” 

And with that the watch swung briskly up the street, 
the light of their leader’s lantern flashing this way and 
that across the road, as it dangled in his hand or was 
swayed by the fitful wind. 

It seemed but a few minutes before Maisie’s companion 
was challenging the guard of the soldiers at the palace. 

“*Captain William Gordon? Yea, he bides within,” 
said a stern-visaged sergeant in the gusty outer port. 
“Who might want him at this time of night?” 

“His wife,” said the soldier of the watch, indicating 
Maisie with his hand. 

The sergeant bent his brows, as if he thought within 
him that this was no hour or place for the domesticities. 
Nevertheless, he opened an inner door, saluted upon the 
threshold, spoke a few words, and waited. 

Will Gordon himself came out almost instantly, in full 
uniform. One cheek was somewhat ruddy, with sitting 
before a great fire, which cast pleasant gleams through 
the doorway into the outer hall of the guard. 

“ What, Maisie!”—he cried. ‘‘ What do you here, lassie?” 
He spoke in the kindly Scots of their Galloway Hills. 

Maisie started back in great astonishment. 

“Did you not send for me, William? A messenger 
brought me word, an hour ago or less, that you needed 
me most urgently. I thought you had been ill or wounded 
at the least. So I spared not, but hasted alone, running 
all the way. But I came on the watch, and the officer 
sent this good man with me.” 

Will Gordon laughed. ‘‘Some one hath.been. playin 
April fool overly late in the day. If I catch him, I wil 
swinge him tightly therefor. He might have put thee in 
great peril, little one.” { 

**T had a dagger, William,” said Maisie, determinedly, 
putting her hand on her breast, ‘and had Ia mind I could 
speak bad words also.” ; 

‘* Well, in a trice I shall be relieved,” he said.. ‘* Come 
in by the fire. "Tis not exactly according to the general's 
regulations. But I will risk the Prince coming on such a 
night. Or, what would be worse, Mr. Michael Shields, 
who is our chaplain and preceptor in all righteous ways.” 

Presently they issued forth, Maisie and her husband. 
His arm was about her, and the blue military cloak proved 
great enough fortwo. They walked along, talking right 
merrily all the way to the. street of Zaa rt. At the 
foot of the stair they stopped with a auep of astonishment. 
The outer door stood open to the wall. 
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‘It hath been blown with the wind,” said Will Gordon. 

They went up stairs, Maisie first, and her husband stand- 
ing a moment to shake the drops of rain from the cloak. 

**Kate, Kate, where are you?’ cried Maisie, as she 
reached the landing-place, a little out of breath, as at this 
time was her wont. z 

But she recoiled from what she saw in the sitting- 
room. It was full of confusion and disarray. The lamp, 
indeed, burned calmly and steadily upon its ledge. But 
the chairs were overturned. The curtain was torn down, 
and flapped in the gusts which came through the window, 
which was open towards the canal. Kate’s Bible lay 
fluttering its leaves on the tiles of the fireplace. The 
floor was stained with the mud of many confused: foot- 
marks. A scrap of luce torn from Kate’s sleeve hung by 
the window. But in all the rooms of the house iw the 
street of Zaand poort there was no sign of the girl herself. 
She had completely vanished. 

Pale to the lips, and scarce knowing what t did, 
Will Gordon and his wife sat down at opposite sides of 
the table and stared blankly at each other, without speech 
or understanding. 

(ro BE conTinveD.) 


“T AM HER SLAVE.” 


AM her slave. Ah, this I know, 
Although*she would not have it so! 
The truth my heart could not deny 
When her dear face first met my eye,— 
That golden day six months ago. 


’T was summer then, now chill winds blow, 
Thie fields then green are white with snow, 
The world has changed, but still I sigh, 

I am her slave! 


Summer. again will throb and glow, 
The ice-bound brooks will laughing flow,— 
Will my sweetheart then pass me by, 
Or will her smile be glad, though shy, 
When once again to her I show 
I am her slave? 
Viroerm1a VAN pE WATER. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
X.—FROM INFANCY TO CHILDHOOD. 


A= a child is a year old the measures to be adopt- 
ed for the prevention of disease and the preservation 
of uniformly good health can no longer be given in such 
simple and universal rules. A young infant is an un- 
reasoning animal, and with it the physical conditions alone 
need to be considered. Its f simple and simply 
administered; and beyond the general desire for physical 
comfort and satisfaction, it expresses no preferences and 
conveys no criticism of our methods. 

But after it is a year old a child begins the differentia- 
tion towards a more complicated existence. After that 
age a chil! is no longer simply an animated stomach. It 
has already found its hands and learned that they can 
clutch and grasp;.it has discovered its feet, and is fast 
learning the art of locomotion; it has become an apt pupil 
in the lesson of language, that instrument of all intel- 
lectual progress. It has formulated the ego; and after 
the knowledge that ‘‘I am” is once defined, it soon con- 
ceives the second lesson of ‘‘I want.” Within a short 
time the “I want” is followed by an ‘I ought,” and with 
this last conception the triple development of the physical, 
mental, and moral natures progresses. - Nor in any con- 
sideration of childhood, from whatever stand-point, can 
these three simultaneous and interdependent lines of de- 
velopment be separately considered. If we discuss intel- 
lectual education, we find its success ever dependent upon 
the physical condition, and incapable of the highest attain- 
ment except in the presence of a normal moral sense. If 
we consider moral development, we find it inextricably 
complicated with that of the intellectual and physical 
natures, 


So in considering, as we at present aim to do, the 
measures that must be taken during childhood for the 
preservation of the best health and the practical elimina- 
tion of infantile diseases, we find it impossible to consider 
the physical alone, but, even at the risk of seeming super- 
ficial, must touch, at least in many points, upon the mental 
and moral training of the child. Its physical health is al. 
ways dependent upon proper mental and moral training. 
Every physician, for instance, encounters in his practice 
among children cases of illness which terminate fatally 
simply because the child is so wilful and undisciplined 
that his struggles against the prescribed and necessary 
course of treatment turn to the fatal issue the evenly 
balanced scales in which are weighed the alternatives of 
life and death. So the chronic habit of disobedience or 
deceit on the part of the child may neutralize the parents’ 
best efforts for its.physical.improvement. And fretful- 
ness, generally a result of disease, is not infrequently, 
when it becomes a fixed habit, also one of the causes of 
illness, or at least of chronic ill health. Any discussion, 
therefore, which deals solely with the physical precautions 
for the prevention of disease miust be absolutely inade- 
quate. To obtain the desired result it is necessary to touch 
upon mental education and moral training, at least as far 
as they are involved in home discipline and upon amuse- 
ments. ar 


It is also important that parents who would comprehend 
and enforce the necessary measures for the preservation of 
their children’s health should be familiar with the stand- 
ard scientific authorities, which form the basis for any 
valuable educational discussion. Every mother who aims 
intelligently to train her child should be familiar with 
those works of Spenser, Preyer, Perez, and Frébel which 
treat of child nature and cliild needs. Without some such 

reliminary reading, it is difficult for a mother intelligent- 
y to follow any rules that may be laid down, very 
child must, in many —_ prove itself.an exception to 
the general rule by failing to conform to tlie average 
standard; and in order, to appreciate to what degree this 
divergency is fatal, and in’ What sense it is unimportant, 
one needs to comprehend what the ave standard 
really is, and to be familiar with the scientific laws under- 
lying any special rules for education. If a more perfect 
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knowledge is desired, and if the parent would be com- 
petent to make rather than to follow rules, to go back to 
the first principles underlying all development either of 
individual or of race society, this knowledge can be ob- 
tained in no way so well as by a general study of the 
fundamental theory of evolution. 


It is well understood among scientists, and now gener- 
ally accepted by all intelligent people, that a child closely 
approximates, in many of its attributes, to the lower ani- 
mals. Children are neither angels spoiled in the making 
nor are they to be counted as illustrations of natural de- 

ravity. They are at first no animals of a lower order 
n the scale of development, in whom the mental and moral 

ualities are nascent, and of whose present needs and 
uture possibilities we can obtain no uate conception, 
except by an intelligent study of the lower species which 
they resemble. Each individual child follows step by 
step, in its personal growth, the path by which the race 
has progressed to its higher destiny. It begins life, pre- 
natally, as an aquatic animal. Ite <irst attempts at loco- 
motion are, like those of its brute ancestors, made on all- 
fours, while it possesses naturally during the first year of 
life prehensile powers greater than it can ever afterward 
attain without the training of an athlete, and equalled 
only by those of its cousin the ape. 


BELTS AND BUCKLES. 


ea and buckles are most important adjuncts to wo- 
men’s costumes in these days, and judging from the 
advance fashions for spring and summer, will be more 
than ever popular. Certainly a handsome belt and buckle 
do add greatly to the beauty and finish of a waist, and 
the tiny one that are used on bows and rosettes are 
also an added ornament. 

Girdles have been in fashion for some time, but while 
they can no longer be 
classed among the nov- 
elties, they can and will 
be in style this season. 
All sorts and varieties 
of ribbon are used in 
their construction, but 
at present the black 
Liberty satin is the 
most fashionable, as it 
can be drawn into 
shape much more easily 
than the stiffer materi- 
als, and it is still consid- 
ered necessary to have 
these girdles fit to per- 
fection. Girdles look 
much better on slender 
long - waisted women, 
but as it is the fashion, 
of course short-waisted 
women must also wear 
them. Clever dress- 
makers adopt many de- 
vices to make them be- 
coming, some of which 
are very satisfactory. 
The straight - around 
look which gives width 
is obviated by having 
the girdle in a point 
just at the back, and 
narrow eddown at the 
side seams, and again ina point in front. Then the lower 
front of the girdle is so arranged as to come below the 
waist-line in the front and back, and this is a marvellous 
improvement. Another style has the girdle in front much 
lower than in the back, and again in the centre of the back 
the ribbon is sometimes divided and turned under, and only 
a narrow line left at the waist. Sometimes the high point 
is under the arms, and then there is a sharp bias effect 
with the ribbon stretched tightly down to the waist-line. 
When and where a broad girdle or bodice is becoming it 
can be arranged either in broad or narrow folds, and can 
be as wide as a quarter of a yard without in any way in- 
terfering with the lines of the figure. Some of the waists 
this winter have appeared to be all bodice, yards of ribbon 
or material wound 
round and round 
the figure. 

With the short 
jackets at present 
the craze, a line of 
belt or girdle bod- 
ice must show be- 
neath at the back. 
This is hard to ar- 
range for a short 
waist, but can be 
satisfactorily ac- 
complished by 
having a bias belt 
and pulling it 
down on the skirt 
and fastening with 
a pretty pin. These 
same belt-pins are 
most elaborate af- 
fairs, and are often 
set with jewels on 
a gold bar. For 
the benefit of those 
who do not own 
jewels are many 
pretty designs in 
gold and silver. The folded bias belt is prettier than the 
fitted straight bodice, which has too stiff a look. 

On the very elaborate tea gowns so fashionable at pres- 
ent the jewelled girdles are wondrous things. They 
do not fit tight, but are buckled loosely in front and hang 
down on the skirt, almost to the feet. Fashion has set 
the stamp of her approval upon imitation jewels, and the 
passementeries and girdles, which would be worth a king's 
ransom were the stones genuine, are most effective. Seed- 
pearls, rhinestones, and bright-colored jewels are combined, 
and present a most gorgeous appearance. An exceedingly 
simple w-claale as to color, for there is no simplicity 
in the avy brocades, satins, and laces that are used in 
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the construction of the gowns—all of white, will have its 
ba | color in the stones on the girdle. ; 

ith the velveteen shirt-waists are worn the gold and 
silver belts, with either plain or jewelled buckles. These 
belts are almost invariably narrow, and in ——_— 
more general] pony -, 4 Even when a broad elab- 
orate buckle is worn it is attached to a narrow belt, but 
the buckles themselves are works of art. The Russian 
enamel ones are superb and in endless variety; while 
in gold and silver, of beautiful workmanship, there is no 
pet to the choice that can be had. Silver with turquoises 
is for the present the rage; and as gray gowns are to be the 
fashion, they will undoubtedly continue in favor. Some- 
times with a satin girdle there will be a buckle of silver 
studded with turquoise, or more often a band of silver 
passementerie studded with the blue stones will form 
the belt. 





On one or two velvet costumes made up recently there 
are to be seen broad jewelled belts. On a garnet velvet 


with short jacket the belt is of gold with rubies and tur- 
quoise, and the effect is good, and not garish and theatri- 
cal, as might be supposed; while with a green velvet blouse 
a narrow belt of gold atudded with turquoise is most 
charming. 

Peau ie soie and the softer qualities of ribbon are not 
likely to go out of fashion for some time, and in the new 
girdles are greatly in favor, as they can be pulled through 
the buckle without creasing and looking mussed. 

The heavy harness belt to wear with shirt-waists has 
again made its appearance, but fortunately is a trifle mod- 
ified, as a finer grade of leather and a handsomer gold 
buckle is worn in preference to last year’s style, which 
was so emphatically a piece of harness. Russian enamel 
belts, made in separate pieces and of most artistic color, 
look well with all shirt-waists. Both dark and light en- 
amel is to be had, and the different designs are manifold. 
These belts are not all expensive by any means, and are 
always smart-looking, both on silk and crash waists. 





NE would imagine that New York girls must be 

completely tired out with all the gayety they have 
had this season. For years there has not been so much 
going on among them, and not only have they had every 
evening taken up with dinners and dances, but their 
classes in the morning, including lessons, ‘‘ teas,” recep- 
tions, and “days” in the afternoon, have left them very 
little time to sleep. They hail the six weeks of. rest dur- 
ing Lent with joy, and are glad to shake off—not exactly 
the dust just now, but the snow and mud, of this busy 
town for a whileat least. Many of the girls have gone to 
Tuxedo, others have gone south to Jeky] Island, and others 
still to rusticate awhile in country places—Westchester, 
Orange, and the like. 


Some of the festivities of the last week have not been 
wanting in originality, and costuming seems to be quite 
the fad. Girls do love to dress up! There was a 
lovely costume dinner given last week, and not only were 
the guests in costume, but the servants as well. The 
hostess sent out her invitations for all her friends to come 
in the court costumes of Germany in the olden time, and 
she dressed her servants, who were all women, in the 
peasant costumes of the same country. The table was 
decorated with ribbons and flowers in the German national 
colors, and the whole dining-room was festooned with 
broad ribbons of the same. They did not have a German 
dinner, nor did they have a ‘‘ german” afterwards. Their 
dinner was French, and without a doubt the maids who 
waited on the table were Irish. What does it matter ? 
The effect of the whole thing was charming, and the idea 
was carried out to perfection. 


The prizes at the Badminton Club this year are excep- 
tionally beautiful. The membership of the club has in- 
creased, so that it can afford to buy the handsomest, and 
the display is enough to spur any one to do his or her 
best. Ba minton is a favorite game among the girls. 
The club has just begun to hold its meetings, and they 
will continue on every Saturday afternoon until late in 
the spring, at the Berkeley Armory, in West Forty-fourth 
Street. At the last meeting tea is Served, there is ‘‘ music 
by the band,” and the final prizes are given out to the 
winners, amid great cheers and congratulations. Bad- 
minton is indeed a great invention. 


There are three girls in town who have an idea of doing 
something for a living. It is a perfect craze now among 
young women who want to increase their incomes—or 
make incomes for themselves, rather—to go to work, and 
what a blessed thing it is when they are capable of so 
doing. These girls have realized for a long time the 
necessity of some place where one could send a skirt 
to be freshly bound in a short space of time. So they are 
thinking seriously of starting a ‘‘Skirt-binding Associa- 
tion, Limited.” Their plan is to take a room and com- 
mence by doing the work themselves. They propose to 
send out cards to all their friends, announcing that any 
skirt sent to them will be cleaned, brushed, refaced, and 
rebound for the small sum of one dollar, and returned the 
same day. 

For instance, if you send your skirt to them at nine 
o’clock in the morning, soiled, braid worn out, and in a 
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generally d utable condition, = may have it back 

n in time for the afternoon. t a boon it will be 

if they are able to carry out their intentions! {Of course, 

as is always the case in such ventures, a certain amount of 

capital is , and the girls do not ene run any 

risks, not being sure of success. Even if they start 

with no workwoman to help them) they must pay a 

month’s rent in advance, and employ a little girl to ‘‘ fetch 

and carry” for them. They o encouragement, and 
every one who knows them hopes they will gel it. 


Still another girl is going into trade, or hopes to, rather. 
She lives in the country, not many miles from' town, and 
she is trying to induce ber father to invest in aa incubator 
for her, and her t desire is to raise spring chickens 
for private sale. She is working to get orders now from 
her circle of acquaintances, oat if she man to get 
enough to warrant a start, perhaps she yy able to 
induce her father to buy the incubator for! her. She 
wants orders from families to supply them twice a week, 
so her friends must all be very fond of chicken, or else 
she will not succeed. But who does not like really good 
spring chickens, if they are more than skin ‘and bone? 
Incubator chickens are sad little things, though.:- How- 
ever, they may taste just as good. 

Eprrn LAWRENCE. 









ANSWERS-TO ‘se 
CORRESPONDENTS: 


Kansas Crry.—Yea, the sleeveless bolero will be in fashion this 
summer. 

Twenty-Five Years’ Sussontuce,—In Bazar No. 2 of this volume is 
an illustration of how boys should drese.—It is said ear-rings are 
coming into fashion, but as yet they are not in style. —Cheyne is pro- 
nounced—Chine.—The ookseller B could perhaps furnish 
the lists you desire. 

I. K. L.—Folding your white satin gown in blue tissne-paper will be 
of some service, although not infallible.—Illustrations of shirt-waists 
will be given shortly. 

K. K. B.—Fine black serge would be best for what you require, and 
the new varieties shown are exceedingly good. The skirts are some- 
what narrower than last year, and are trimmed or plain, a8 one prefers, 
You will find descriptions of coate and skirts in Bazan No, 9 that should 
prove helpfal.—All the coats are tight-fitting in the back.—A canvas 
cloth or a taffeta silk would be good for a reserve gown, 

Y. M. K.—There is no marked difference in the styles of this year's 
bicycle suite. Eton or Norfolk jackets are worn with either the di- 
vided skirt or the modified bell pattern; bicycle boots reaching to the 
knee are preferred to low shoes and leggings. Cheviots, serges, and 
covert-cloths are the fashionable materials, 

Constant Reaper.—A light-weight serge or delaine, dark bine or 
black—if delaine, figured with white—would be the best material for 
your gown. 

A Tweive Year's Sussortece.—By all means get an India silk. 
There is nothing cooler, and there are a great number of patterns to 
choose from this season.—A butter-colored straw hat with black tips 
is not entirely new, but is pretty, and, as a rule, becoming, and can be 
worn with a white dress, There is a prejudice against white dresses 
for street wear in cities; the linens are much smarter. ‘Ifyou do get 
a white dress, it must be of some heavy material like duck or. piqué, 
Dressmakers are using only a narrow band of hair-cloth jn the bottom 
of the skirts, but a dress-extender is often put in the under-petticoat to 
hold the skirt out. 

Imoeen.—The lace must be stitched on first. Four and a half yards 
is the best width, and the seven-gored skirts hang better in the waeh 
materials than do those made with circular sides. A hem is better 
than a facing, as the skirt can be let down any time if it should shrink, 
Wrapping in blue paper is the best thing known as yet, but careful 
laundering or cleaning occasionally is of great avail. 

Louise.—Mourning now is regulated by one’s qwn personal feelings 
to a much greater extent than was formerly the case. There is no 
reason, after a year has passed, that you should not wear black and 
white, and in the mean time you can lighten your black gowns with 
white about the neck, A black and white checked gown would do 
with black coat.—While it would scarcely be good form to accept 
invitations to large entertainments, small dinners need not be tabooed, 
and the calls of intimate friends should be retarned.—In the “ Nurs- 
ing” article in Bazar No, 5 you will find sume points of use. 

Sunsouisen J. N. W.—At a tea, reception, or any function of the kind, 
visitors always leave their cards on entering the house; a maid or butler 
receives the cards on a tray, or there is a receptacle placed in the hall 
to hold them. The two forme of invitation which you quote mean 
practically the same thing, and are for the same kind of an entertain- 
ment; such an invitation demands a call within a week or two after 
the function has taken place. A visitor always leaves her cards in 
calling, whether the hostess is at home or not. For further infurma- 
tion, see an article called “Cards and Calla,” in Bazar of September 
19, 1896, 





REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. .16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TOSERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

br AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25, 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agues Bailey Ormshee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents. 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR FRAME—ASCENSION LILIES.—Drawn sy Atice C. Morse.—(See Pace 188. ] 


CONCERNING DINNER. 

— seems to be nowadays some disagreement in 

the hard and-fast rules for the arrangement of dinner. 
This felates principally to the proper place for the entrée. 
Some prefer it before the roast, when the appetite is still 
keen enough to enjoy its delicate diversion, and others 
contend its proper place to be after the roast, when the 
flagging appetite needs to be piqued. Both opinions are 
reasonable, so that the hostess must arrange the matter 
according to her own feeling. 

More and more we are introducing into our dinner-giv- 
ing the English custom of serving savories. Hors deu- 
eres we have always had, both hot and cold, but the savory 
differs from it in being more elaborate and more impor 
tant, and in always having its own recognized place in the 
dinner, instead of being informally circulated like salted 
nuts and olives 

The savory is served in two places—the first is at the 
beginning of the meal—a sort of gastronomic cocktai|—and 
the next comes at the end of the dinner. Even hery . cre 
is a slight disagreement as to whether the savory should 
be before the sweet or after it. 

This depends entirely upon the custom of serving wine 
which prevails in the house, If.the English fashion is 
followed of serving fine old port or sherry after the sweet, 
then the savory should follow the-pudding, to prepare the 
palate; but if only sweet cordials follow the pudding, then 
the savory might well precede it, to whet the appetite. 


Savories are not intended to banish hors d’@urvrea, but 
are served at the same meal with them, and therefore great 
care must be exercised not to repeat one in the composi- 
tion of the other—that is, a savory made of whole ancho- 
vies curled about a slice of raw tomato crowned with a 
pat of mayonnaise precludes the use of olives stuffed with 
anchovies as a hors d'euvre. 

It is attention to these minor matters that makes dinner- 
giving an art, and elevates the labor of the mistress above 
that of the maid. 

The repetition of flavors and ingredients is one of the 
commonest and grossest errors in dinner-giving. I have 
seen a placidly ignorant woman serve a suffering gourmet 
with tomato soup, croquettes with tomato sauce, and to- 
mato salad all at the same meal, and we all know the 
woman who serves us celery salad after we have nibbled 
celery all through the meal. 

The particular place for tripping up is on the sauces. 
No matter how many receipts cook-books give for sauces, 
there seem to be comparatively few which are appreciated 
by all palates and can be made by an ordinary cook. 

Tartare, mayonnaise, suédoise, and verte all bear a 
strong resemblance to one another, and should not be 
used at the same meal. All sauces flavored with madeira 
or sherry bear a likeness to one another, and but one 
should appear at the same dinner. 

Suédoise being somewhat new, I will take the liberty 
of saying it is a combination of mayonnaise and horse- 
radish, and is especially preferred for boiled fish of any 


kind. The use of this at a dinner precludes the possibility 
of enjoying horseradish sauce with the fillet, and thus one 
dainty prohibits another, and in the midst of all these in- 
tricacies the housekeeper feels the truth of the assertion 
that dinner-giving is an art demanding care and study. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE RIGHT MOMENT. 


| N the first moments of a crushing sorrow, or when some 
great apxiety or responsibility is suddenly thrust upon 
us, it isa great comfort to hold fast this truth, ‘‘ If Lcould 
not endure this trouble, if I was not equal to this new 
emergency, it would not have been sent to me to bear, or 
to meet.” When we are suddenly confronted with a new 

hase of life, the first sensations are very confusing ones. 

he feeling is much like that of a man who is cast into the 
water without any premonitory notice. We feel that we 
are among new elements and new complications, and that 
we are without the experience necessary to defend our- 
selves, much less to grapple with or to subdue them. To 
do so will take time, experiment, thought, study, and wait- 
ing. In the mean time we are bewildered and over- 
whelmed. And in the midst of this new terror and mis- 
ery there is one thought which can give security to the 
soul, comfort to the troubled mind, and courage to the 
failing flesh: ‘‘ Even in this I shall be successful, as be- 
comes one who battles for the right. Let me possess my 
soul in peace until I find the way.” 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP ‘age P f f th P ddi F 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of | oO roo Oo e u ng 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
‘ ess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrheea. Sold by druggists in “7 part of the 





The Berkshire Hills 
Lies in the Eating 
Twenty -five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


. ’ 
And Proof of Skirt Binding 
Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J.S1 


. . 
- In the Wearing 
MON,13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & TILrorp, 






















New York. Dre-ggists,Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. | Ss ‘ H M . e 
(ide) rl. & M. invites that test. 
/ ‘ 
Norutne tn bath or laundry so good as Borax. Dos 
nins’s Floating Borax Soap needs but one trial to 
rove its value. ‘Costs same as poorer floating soap. 
No me has ever tried it without buying more. our ane! 
grocer has it.—{Adv.} ' ‘ 


are rich, neat, stylish papers, 
in keeping with refined: and 
fashionable correspondence, 
and always used -in :polité 
society— 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


** All over the world.” 


Cancer 


AS 
Vee & 
Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, ‘ Ciothave mineniitiah theta a eetnesens eube S V E LV E TE - 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 

New York Philadelphia Chicag i 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. : Beck, 'andl cheulaes given tnowiiion of Giate- 

~ | rium, Treatment, ‘Terma, atid ‘Referetices, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN, & SON, North Adams, Mass. Looks Better, Wears Better, Sets 
' : Better, IS Better than anything else. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. a M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
+S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. City. 
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AMBLER 
BICYCLES 


THE ISYEAR OLD WHEELS 





Either Lock-Stitoh 
or Chain-Stitch. 





Each the best of its kind. 4 Crescent’Speed .. 
See the Latest Model, cr The One Mile World Record 
for ‘Fastest Unpaced Mile was 

Th 
¢ SINGER MANUFACTURING.CO. made on a CRESCENT —the 
A lamp with wrong chim- | | [fj@guem most popular Bicycle for al 


: ara ae kinds of ‘Riders -:- -:- +: +: 
mney stinks if it does not 


smoke. Get the “Index: to \ Creseen : 














‘ a 4 ; 
Chimneys. Bicycles MULE  & JEFFERY MFG. CO.; 
Write to Geo A Macbeth | FOR 1907 , 
Co, Pittsburgh Pa, for it. Ww are not only more beautiful ph aia 
: A™ than ever, but strong, light, , : Farina Cologne bears the word 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough. comfortable, perfectly made, . ", “* Gegeniiber.”’ 
/ fast—very fast -- ++ + + 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 





Sead for 97 Crescent Catalogue. 


Western Wheel Works. 

| Factory, Chicago. ? 

Eastern Branch, 36 Warren Street, 
New York. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co.. Sole Agents, New York. 








in this both 
an package you get liquid 


A sample of liquid Sorodont for three cents. 
Address the proprietors, Hail 4 Rucke! New York 












Harper's Catalogue, THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE o. 
LEICHNER’S crminc-rowper 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Driggists and, Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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Thorcughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by. 





mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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“MAISON LAFERRIERE  ?: 


28, RUB TAITBOUT — PARIS 

reminds its numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 

this firm with their orders that they will always find there the; 
most splendid assortment of the very latest novelties created a 












Exhibition 1889, 


VELO 


TOILET PO - 
9, Rue deta Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those b« oh ble 


| The only awarded at the Paris 





«Inventor | 
tare CH. FAY 


“ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 
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Baby {$ 
Clothes 
























Are made. 


Some of ourinfants’ clothing isso low in 
rice that careful mothers may be ¢ 
6 assurance that none of it ismade in 
tenement houses, or doubtful surround- 
ings of any kind. 
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sible where large 
? aqeow unts for our ability tosell a 
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dress 





e of 
c | — a = Rote ey 
° 
65° iz. 
to 2 yrs., 


Fine Hatnsces: Short Dress, y 
idery 
skire. ‘a yards around). 
ony Ley with fine em- 
Sizes, 6 mos. 
And many cae yom at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


Catalogud with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for |. cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Spring Suits, 
$29.00 Each. 


Of English Meltonette, a fabric 
of unusual excellence, in Plum, 
Green, Brown, and various other 
good shades. 


Made in all sizes, tight-fittin 
short-jacket effect, trimmed bac 
and ont with Brandenburg 
Braid of special design, lined 
throughout with Changeable Taf- 
feta Silk. 


Also, in other fabrics, a variety 
of newly designed Gowns, made 
by us from Paris models. 


All marked Twenty-nine Dollars, 
and to be seen on our Second 
Floor, beginning this week. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Dress Stuffs. 


SPRING SUITINGS. 


Drap @ Fite, 
Cashmere, 
Canvas Weaves, 


Spring Colorings and Novel Effects. 


Grenadine, Fish Nets. 


Check and Stripe Suiting, 
Heather Mixed Plaids, 
Fancy Plaids, 


Proadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





‘If itrots and 
smells— 
it’s Rubber 


If it’s hea 
and stiff 






If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


25c sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
* your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. New York. 


Or 
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When you purchase 















Stockings or Gloves: 


bearing the above Trade-Mark 


You Can Rest Assured 


That as long as a thread of 
the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 
a faded, washed-out gray- 
black, but the same stainless, 
brilliant black that was a 
feature of the original fabric. 


Hermsdorf Value 


is the recognized synonym for the 
standard quality of fast-black dye. 


THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


78-80 Walker Street, 
NEW YORK 





AMERICAN BUREAU 
OF LOUIS HERMSDORF 


WELCOME N EWS! 


Ladies everywhere are enthusiastic in 





proclaiming their emancipation . from 
“cords,” **braids,” ‘‘rubber,” and 
** velveteen” bindings that have been 


so unsatisfactory and troublesome. 


“PEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR” 


wins the instant approval of 
every one who examines it. 
A beautiful finish to the 
most stylish skirt. Never 
wears through, and is not 
hurt by dirt or wet. Will 
outwear the skirt. 


IT CLEANS EASILY— 


A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new. 


AT ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, OR WRITE 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, - 98-100 Bleecker Street, New York, 


Te Gout ella y 
- TRADE MARK, 


Boys’ 
Underwaist 


with patent Shoulder 
Brace, Stocking Sup- 
porter attachment and 
' detachable 
] —=_ 


g | Elastic Suspender 
iA: Buttons ‘ii® 
2\ & boy to move natur- 
» ally without tearing 
off buttons or pants 
band. PERFECT 
Boys’ GARMENT 

Materials, wertunendhip 
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A Perfect Substitute for Silk 


Bind a Skirt 


with Universal fending Tissue and it 





FOr rrr T TT 


— pay anne. = yy in your won and fit Bt perfect. 

a t w stay men ect subst 

tute for needle and thread. Permanent, in- Send for illu tllustrated 
visible, waterproof. Easy and quick. Should price list. 


in every work-basket. Price per pkg., 
25 cents. Liberal pay to agents. 
F. A. CHAMBERLIN & ©O., UNIONVILLE, 


Bold by Leading Deslers. 
e C. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Silk- Warp 


" PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 
Soft, , lustrous, firm, durable. 
“ An idealized Fits easly , drapes gracefully. 
Henrietta . —-- 


er on the estvedge e « 








Stern BroS 


are now showing 


The Latest 
Paris Novelties 


Dress 
Fabrics 


consisting in part of 
Canvas Resille, 
Guipure Damassee, 
Tissue Scintillante, 
Gaze Faconee 


All-Silk 
and Silk and Wool 


Grenadines 
in Iron Frame, 
Brocade 

Sewing Silk and 
Soutache Effects 


West 23d St. 


For 






This Summer Girl 


wears 


“Toile du Nora” 


for shirt waists and dresses because it 
washes best and lasts the longest. At 
all leading retailers’. Samples of ’97 
designs mailed on request to 


Parkhill Mite. Co., Fitchburg, 





<stiful muslin for 
as fine as linen, as soft as { 
For sale by all leading retailers. { 


trousseaux - ) 








To the Readers of Harper's Bazar: 

Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will maii you a 
34-pound sample best T import- 


yl FAS ed, any kind you may order. 
pounds fine Family Teas 


on eel ot gn 00. this “ad.” 
E aes P AMERICAN TEA _©O. 
1& 8 Vv 
pilestons cosehee 


y Street, New York. 
SHOPPING #23 





and other com- 
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FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 
Artist. “ Tuts 18 ONE OF THOSE PEOULIAR PICTURES THAT ONE HAS TO BE FAR OFF TO APPREOIATE.” 
She. “ Awno ‘way ore’ To ratnt, I tnacine.” 


A SUGGESTION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
By Anne Waretreron Wrerurevr. 


Aurw—ah—Mr. President, one moment lend an ear, 

And this the proposition of a bumble sister hear 

Don’t think me a new woman—thongh ‘tis true I ride a bike, 
And in most matters I'm of those who do just as they like. 


But I am also one of those who think, Sir President, 

The time is ripe to make us bear the woes of government. 
You gallant men too long have borne that burden without aid; 
Pray let us share it with you now—you'll find us unafraid. 


You're making up your cabinet to help you on your way. 

Why don’t you make it half apd half ot men_and women, pray? 
A man for State, a man for Mails, a man care for War; 

The dames for Agriculture, Cash, and the Interior. 


You'd find the meetings pleasant and harmonious as pease. 

They'd have the charm that doubtless you've observed at little teas; 
And truly you cannot deny that no known man compares 

With woman in her genius for the care of home affairs. 


And many & man at many a time has said with certainty 

That he'd have been a rich man with his wife's economy, 

Bat had grown poor from day to day becanse—and there you are— 
He could not learn just how his spouse made dollars go so far. 


And so I say, McKinley dear, juet let oe women in, 

If you have an. ambition any laurels green to win; 

And should you find it difflealt’to get the women three, 
Don't hesitate at avy time to telegraph to me. 














THE WEAK POINT OF MUN- 
CHAUSEN's STOKY, 
They were sitting about-the fire 
discussing all things. Mr. Ruddi- 
duck’s increased and constantly in- 
creasing weight finally attracted 
the attention of the jealous Mr. 

Sparerib. 

“I never saw anything like it, 
Ruddy. Here are the hard times 
upon us, and yet you can’t have 


gained less than fifty pounds in a 
year. It isn’t decent, old chap,” he 
said. 


“I'm sorry,” observed Mr. Rud- 
didack, complacently. “I can't 
help it, theagh.” 

** How do you do it ?” 

“Oh, I—I1 laugh, and grow 
fat.” . 

“Nonsense!” said Sparerib. 
“What an absurd proverb that 
laugh and grow fat proverb is! 
he nonsense from beginning to 
end.” 

“Not at all, Sparerib,” put in 
Munchausen Hicks at this point 
“Not at all absurd. It is one of 
the truest of the lot. By Jove, if 
you'd seen what I once saw in 
London, you'd change your tune !” 

“You don't mean to say, Man- 
chausen, that you've seen it proved, 
do you ?” demanded Sparerib. 

“I most certainly have,” re- 
turned Muanchansen., “In fact, 
Se eae nearly broke my 

ack,” 

Even Ruddidack looked eur- 
prised at the statement, although, 
as a rule, Munchausen Hicke’s 
statements had ceased to occasion 


remark, 
“Nearly broke your back ?” he 
queried. - “ How the dence—" 


“It was ata farce at one of the 
London theatres,” said Manchau- 
sen, lighting “bis cigar. “I was 
seated next to a man who, when 
he came in, weighed, I should say 
about 195 pounds. He was a genial 
old doffer; had a wonderful sense 
of humor, for an Englishman. Not 
a point was loston him. He fairly 
roared every time the leading co- 
median opened his mouth, and at 
the fall of the curtain on the first 
act I observed that he was rather 
encroaching on my space; but I 
didn’t like to say anything — he 
was so genial. During the second 
act, however, he became almost in- 
supportable. .He broke the arm of 
the seat! between ‘us in one of his 
paroxysms, and then seemed to 
spread out over half of my chair, 
jamming me up against the outer 
arm of my seat, which was an end 
one. _ Hig vest he had unbuattoned 
when he came in, and his coat be- 
gan to show signs of.extreme ten- 
sion at the back. Then J. saw 
what was happening. That fellow 
was laughing so hard and so con- 
stantly that he was increasing in 
weight at the rate of 40 pounds an 
hour.” 

. ~ Monchansen paused. Ruddj- 
duck's veat shook appreciatively. Sparerib, scornfal but self-possessed, 
gazed at the talker. . 

** But you said he nearly broke your back.” 

“ True,” resumed Munchansen, complacently. “In the middle of the 
last act he became absolutely convulsed with mirth, and laughed so much 
harder that the pressure of his weight increased twenty pounds in three 
minutes, the resuit of which was that the outer arm of my seat, against 
which, as] have told yon, I was already jammed, gave way, and with a dull 
sickening thad I was shoved off on to the floor.” 

Then there was a second pause. 

* As a matter of fact,’"" Mubchansen observed In a moment, “that man 
laughed himself up to 437 pounds in two hours, and, by Jove, gentlemen, 
he was so fat they couldn't pall or pash him through the doorway when 
the performance was over.” It was not until he had swallowed four 


quarts of anti-fat, purchased ata nei ing dru that he was abie 
0 9 home. So, you see, Mr. abate re Tr at kg after 
» yw 


“Munchansen,” said Sparerib, “frankly, old chap, 7 don’t believe your 
story. It sounds true, but yon made one fatal error of detail in telling it.” 

“ What was that?” demanded Munchausen, reddening. He disliked 
much to be considered untrathful. 

“ You said this happened at a London farce.” 

“ Thander !—did 1?” cried Munchausen, visibly embarrassed. 
it all—I am getting inartistic in my realism !” 


—_—o— 


“T would like to know how it is,” said Mrs. Wallingford to her small 
son, “that when you go to spend the day with Frances Teeters you be- 
have so well, and yet behave so abominably at home. Why is it that you 
can't be just as good here 7” 

** Mamma,” replied the honest little boy, “ when I am at Frances Teet- 
ers’s | behave 80 well that I actually suder.” 


“ Hang 




















TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


“1 sent Turse Fan-morvs Aunt Susan KNIT FOR ME DOWN 
TO Mitimey SMEAD FER_UKR BIRTHDAY, AN’ NOW SUE SENDS EM 
BAOK, KINDER OROSS LIK#, AN’ SAYS ‘SETOU THINGS AIN'T PROPER 
FOR ORDINARY Fags.’ Ir SHE SEES ANYTHING IMPROPER ADOUT 
THEM, 8uk's TOO ALL-FIRED MODEST FER ME TO SPARK UP TO.” 


i 


A BORN LAWYER. 


“Why do you call her Garga, Ralph? Why don’t you call her 
Grandmar" j 
*'Canse I can't say Grandma, mamma |" 





“lant hea foe ingect 7” said Wallie, looking at the centipede as it 
walked across the floor. ‘ 
“Awful fanny. Looks like a parade, doesn’t he ?" said Mollie. 


“Yes,” replied Wallie. “He must have been well drilled to march so 
weil,” 
—_——~»> -— 

Sunpay-sonoor. Teaouse. “ Well, Bobby, what are you going to give 
up during Lent ?” 

Bousy. “* Candy.” 

Sunpay-sonoow Tesousr. “That's a good boy! 
very fond of it?” 

Bobuy. “* Yes; and besides, papa says be will give me five cents a week 
as long as I don’t eat any.” 


I suppose you are 


—_—+_+_~.—s 


He. *‘ Really, I never loved anybody before,” 
Sux. “ That isn’t the point. Are you snare you'll never love anybody by- 


and-by 7” 


Mamma. “ Well, Maysie, did you have a nice time at the party 7” 
Maysis. “ Pretty good. The supper, was yery badly served, though. 


They only passed the candy mottoes once.” 
—_———— 


Wee rrsny (angrily, as the postman brings him some returned manu- 
script). ** 1 shail be avenged upon these editors, even —even—” 

Mas. Wiaoiesny (anzviously). “ Even if what, dear?” 

Wieeresey. “ Even if I have to become great to do it.” 

—_—_———— 

Jennie. “Mary's made a name for herself. 
always said she would succeed.” 

Poy. “ Why, what has she done?” | 

Jennix, “She's got married.” 


She's a clever girl. I 


; - ~~ 


A discoverer of useless facts states that a bank of Encland note twi<ted 
into a kind of rope can~ ~as-meuch-as 329 ponnds upen one end of 
it, without hurting the note. There is nothing very novel about this. 
Financial statistics have often shown that the biggest commercial houses 

ve been able to hang for ninety days on an ordinary promissory note, 
not twisted into a kind of rope, and printed on a mighty poor quality of 
paper at that. 

“ Have you ever been to Naples, Smyth ?” 

“ Yes; twice.” . 

“Is Vetuviue as fine as if je anid to be?” 

“ Pretty fine; yes, quite as fine as it is said to be.” 

“ Lasted a great many years, eh 7” 

“It has indeed.” 

“What impressed you mort about it ?” 

“Oh, well,.1 think possibly that—it’s smoked for two centuries, and 
isn’t in bad shape, after all.. Have a cigar?” 


























1.—She. *“‘ Now, Willie, one more kiss and then good-by, for 
you know papa doesn't like you,’ 




















Il.—“ Gracious! Here he comes! 

















V.—Father. “ It’s a good thing. If L catch him here Ill flay 
him alive.” * " 


“THE PORT’S HAIR:” A TRAGEDY IN SIX ACTS. 














VE—IIt! 


